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NO CROSS MARKS THE SPOT. 


BY JAMES WOODMAN. 


THE narrative begins in the North 
Atlantic at approximately 56 degrees 
North, 16 West, and ends at what the 
Minister of Information cautiously calls 
anorthern port. It is the story of the 
sinking of a liner by a German sub- 
marine. There was nothing sensational 
about the occurrence. The ship was 
neither the largest nor the newest nor 
the fastest afloat ; she did not succeed 
in destroying the submarine before she 
sank and she did not go down with her 
guns firing; mercifully there was not 
a large death-roll, and the passengers 
and crew did not have to spend days 
in open boats before being rescued. 
It was, in fact, a very ordinary tor- 
pedoing, an everyday affair with no 
news value in it. Accordingly it was 
of little import to the Press Lords of 
Fleet Street, and the limelight of pub- 
licity did not shine upon its tragedies 
and gallantries, its trials and grim 
humours. A chronicle of the event 
may, however, interest those who have 
not been made blasé by the sensational 
newspapers. 

On a certain Friday in the summer 
of 1940 the M.V. Zenobia (but that 
was not her name) of 10,000 tons was 
ploughing along in the Atlantic at the 
processional pace of nine knots in the 
middle of a convoy of some fifty ships 
of all sizes, shapes, and categories. 
She was four days out of port, and the 


weather was calm and fine, but breezy. 
Her total complement was 500 persons, 
including 7 women, and the passengers 
were finishing lunch in a saloon illumi- 
nated entirely by electricity, since its 
port-holes were covered by iron dead- 
lights. 

At a quarter to two several things 
happened simultaneously. There was 
a heavy bump and a muffled explosion. 
All the lights went out. The ship 


_ shuddered, heeled over to port, and 


immediately listed back to starboard 
again. Crockery and glass slid from 
the tables and went crashing to the 
floor. The Zenobia had got hers. 

We stood up—there must have been 
250 of us in the saloon, including 
table stewards—and put on our life- 
jackets, which, by order of the captain, 
we had hung over the back of our 
chairs. Matches and cigarette-lighters - 
were lit, and we began to make our 
way slowly towards the stairs leading 
up to the main-deck to the accompani- 
ment of a chorus of exhortations: 
““Make way for the ladies!” “No 
hurry, chaps!” “Steady, there!” 
There was no sign of panic, no un- 
seemly haste, but it was an eerie 
business moving step by step towards 
the companionway with fickle points 
of light flickering on set faces, and I 
freely confess that I, for one, did not 
like it at all. I felt like a man who has 

o 
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just made the descent of a sky-scraper 
in an express lift and has left his 
stomach on the top floor. 

My cabin was at the end of a short 
alleyway not thirty yards from the 
main staircase, and remembering the 
little notice over my bunk, “In the 
event of an alarm passengers will 
clothe themselves warmly and proceed 
to boat stations without delay wearing 
their life-jackets,” I decided to make 
a dash for it and get my overcoat. I 
could have pocketed some small valu- 
ables, too—my travelling clock, for 
instance—in a matter of a very few 
seconds, but it never entered my head 
to do so. I had gone to my cabin to 
get my overcoat, and having duly got 
it I went up to the promenade deck. 

While I was fetching my coat, others, 
too, had rushed to their cabins for 
necessities, and two stories show how 
habit dies hard. A man who made up 
his own blend of pipe tobacco from two 
proprietary brands was as meticulous 
about mixing them in exactly the right 
proportions as if he had the rest of 
time before him, and tidily restored the 
tins to his trunk before leaving the 
cabin. Another who had gone to fill a 
whisky flask, carefully held bottle and 
flask over the wash-basin lest he spill 
spirit on the carpet. I do not know 
whether there was any truth in the 
rumour that a third man returned to 
the saloon to finish his gorgonzola. 

When I reached my boat station, 
No. 2 on the port side, I found that 
most people were there before me. The 
_ lifeboat, carrying three or four mem- 
bers of the crew armed with boat- 
hooks, was just being lowered into a 
position from which we could climb 
over the rails into it. I whipped off 
my life-jacket and put on my overcoat, 
the silliest thing I could possibly have 
done, as I realised when it was too 
late. I should have carried it over my 
arm. Had I fallen into the water with 
the heavy greatcoat dragging at my 
limbs I should have been powerless to 
swim a stroke. As I retied the tapes 
of my life-jacket there was another 
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explosion, and I turned in time to gg 
a fountain of water rising above the 
stern of a freighter in the next line of 
ships. When the smoke and spray 
had cleared away I saw her stem 
crumpling and sagging drunkenly, 
Then the order came to man the life. 
boat, and we got in and were immedi. 
ately lowered away, seamen fending uy 
off the ship’s side with boat-hooks. 

I suffer from a great and uncon. 
trollable fear of heights, and to be 
lowered away in a boat in cold blood 
would strike me with a palsy, but o 
this occasion I felt no fear at all, even 
when, looking aft, I saw there had 
been an accident to one of the lifeboats 
astern of us. Its bow ropes must have 
parted, for it was swinging perpen- 
dicularly from the davits with a few 
people clinging grimly to its thwarts, 
The rest of its passengers had been 
thrown out and were swimming about 
in the water, looking very insignificant 
and helpless. I took stock of the affair 
in a curiously objective way. It was 
as if it had happened in another world 
and had nothing to do with me. I had 
no feelings about the accident one way 
or the other, was not even sorry for 
the people in the sea. It did no 
occur to me that such a thing might 
easily happen to boat No. 2 and that 
at any moment I, too, might be swim- 
ming for my life, a tiny atom of 
humanity in a waste of water. Then 
some trivial thing distracted my atten- 
tion, and I turned away and promptly 
forgot all about the incident. 

Our boat was built to carry forty-five 
people, and whether we had more or 
less than that number I do not know, 
but we were packed like the proverbial 
sardines, a few standing up, but most 
sitting, often on somebody’s knee. We 
had two stewardesses on board, one 
young and one elderly. They both 
behaved like Spartans, and you would 
have said that being torpedoed was al 
everyday experience for them. They 
sat side by side on a bow thwart with 
perfect composure, and for all they 
showed ta the contrary they might 
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have been going for a Sunday after- 
noon’s boating on a pleasure lake. A 
ship’s officer standing in the stern took 
command of the boat. 

“Be ready to bail as soon as she 
touches down!” he shouted as we 
neared the water. 

A hurried search was made for the 
bailer, but among the paraphernalia 
of sea-anchor, sail, and mast in the 
bottom of the boat it was not to be 
found. We touched down without 
mishap, but immediately discovered 
that the sea was not nearly so calm as 
it had seemed looking down from the 
Zenobia’s deck. There was a fairly 
steep swell, and it bumped us heavily 
against the ship’s side in spite of the 
efforts of the boat’s crew and the 
beefiest passengers to fend us off, and 
at each bump we shipped water over 
the gunwales, for we were pretty deeply 
laden. The seamen who had lowered 
us from the davits now slid down the 
falls into the boat, the last of them 
landing plumb on top of me, and we 
were ready to get away from the ship. 

This was simply a matter of turning 
the bows of the lifeboat outward and 
rowing off, but it was easier said than 
done. Each time we succeeded in 
shoving the bows out a little a long 
green roller would come and push us 
back again, and we would ship a few 
more gallons of the Atlantic. Happily 
the bailer had been unearthed by this 
time, and we were able to keep down the 
level of the water. Time seems to 
crawl by at a snail’s pace on dccasions 
like this, but I reckon it must have 
taken a good ten minutes’ hard work 
before we managed to push the bows 
well out from the ship’s side and were 
at last able to man the oars and row 
away. 

All the other lifeboats on the port 
side were by this time safely in the 
water, even the one I had last seen 
hanging by its stern from the davits, 
and some were already well clear of 
the ship. There was no sign of life 
on the Zenobia’s decks, and everybody 
had been picked up out of the water. 
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The rest of the convoy was nowhere 
in sight, and I supposed it had pro- 
ceeded over the horizon at full speed 
as soon as the submarine attack had 
been made. Two reassuring grey 
shapes, a destroyer and a corvette, 
were patrolling in circles round the 
doomed Zenobia and the torpedoed 
freighter, which showed no inclination 
to sink, and was, I believe, safely 
towed to port. 

Soon we rounded the bows of the 
Zenobia and saw a very welcome sight. 
About half a mile away a couple of 
ships of the convoy, small tramps, 
were standing by to pick us up. Now 
that we were out of the lee of the liner 
and exposed to the full force of the 
rollers, we ‘began to ship water much 
more copiously. The bailer, a bucket, 
and a selection of hats were brought 
into action, but it was slow work ;' for 
every load of water had to be fumbled 
for among a forest of legs, and our 
best efforts could not prevent the level 
from rising. That half-mile to the 
rescue ships began to seem a long way. 

Meanwhile the Zenobia, though appar- 
ently not in immediate danger of 
sinking, had settled deeply by the 
stern and was listing heavily to star- 
board. She reminded me of a stricken 
stag, its hind-legs smashed by a 
bullet, which yets struggles gallantly 
to escape from the hunter. We were 
now on her starboard side, and I saw 
that two of the lifeboats, hit by the 
upward blast of the explosion, hung in 
fragments from the davits. All the 
other boats were in the water, but one 
of them was floating bottom upwards ; 
there were some people clinging to it 
and others swimming about near it. 
Some rafts had been launched, and, as 
I watched, another was tipped over the 
side and landed in the water with a 
mighty splash. There were still quite 
a number of people on the promenade 
deck, but they were coming down in 
a steady stream by rope and ladder to 
the waiting boats. 

Half an hour’s pull, with the water 
creeping from our ankles up over our 
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calves to our knees, brought us along- 
side the larger of the two rescue ships, 
a small and inevitably dirty collier of 
about 5000 tons. Let us call her the 
Bountiful ; for that she certainly was, 
although quite another name was 
painted on the side of her bridge. A 
grimy gentleman wearing a beret and 
a three days’ growth of beard threw 
us @ line, and as we made fast a rope 
ladder was lowered. It was a tricky 
business trans-shipping, since the life- 
boat was rising and falling a good 
eight feet with each roller; but we 
managed without mishap, and strong 
hands seized us one by one at the top 
of the ladder and hauled us uncere- 
moniously aboard. 

Some of the Zenobia’s boats had 
reached the Bountiful before us, and 
on deck we found their passengers, 
looking like a flock of bedraggled and 
disconsolate birds in the grey blankets 
that had been issued to them. We 
made a big crowd, but the tale was by 
no means complete. Others were still 
coming over in lifeboats, on rafts, on 
floating wreckage, or swimming in their 
life-jackets, and we sent out a rescue 
boat manned by volunteers to pick 
up those in difficulties. The plight of 
people in the water was made worse 
by the quantities of fuel oil floating 
on the surface of the sea; it got into 
their eyes and blinded them, plugged 
their noses and made breathing diffi- 
cult, and if they swallowed any it 
made them sick. When first brought 
on board one elderly seaman could only 


repeat over and over again: ‘I’ve 
swallowed a packet of water. I’ve 
swallowed a packet of water.” And 


another younger man, with a wild 
light in his eye, cried in a high, cracked 
voice: “* Repent, all ye sinners! This 
is a judgment upon you!” 

The Zenobia was still sinking very 
slowly, though by now her stern was 
under water and she had a tremendous 
list. All craft were well clear of her 
except one raft, which seemed to be 
right under her counter, and must have 
been overtopped by the heeling hull. 
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I heard afterwards how it fared. They 
were eight or nine people aboan, 
including one ship’s officer. Means of 
propulsion had been lost; and knoy. 
ing that paddling with their bare hangs}; 
would never get them away from the 
Zenobia’s side, the officer ordered all 
those who could swim to abandg 
the raft and strike out for ther 
lives. He himself climbed up a trailing 
rope to the deck of the ship, threw 
down oars and spars, and rejoined the 
non-swimmers on the raft. They wer 
only forty yards away when the ship 
sank, 


In the end she went quickly. She 
heeled right over on her side until the 
starboard end of her bridge was under 
water ; then her bows suddenly reared 
up perpendicularly out of the sea, and 
she shot down stern foremost, leaving 
a whirling bubbling maelstrom of white 
foam, in which wreckage bobbed and 
tittuped. An unforgettable sight. She 
had taken almost exactly an hour and 
ten minutes to sink, and it was nota 
moment too long. We learned after- 
wards that a volley of three torpedoes 
had been fired at her. The first had 
passed across her bows and found its 
way harmlessly through the convoy 
and out to the open sea; the next had 
hit her dead amidships and well below 
the water-line ; and it was the third, 
passing astern of her, which had hit 
the freighter. Had a second torpedo 
struck the Zenobia she would undoubt 
edly have sunk very quickly, and there 
would have been a huge death-roll. 
As it was, twenty-five people lost their 
lives, some being killed in the engine- 
room by the explosion, some drowned 
when one of the starboard lifeboats 
capsized, and some perishing in the 
water of cold, shock, or exhaustion. 

It was not until five o’clock in the 
afternoon that the work of rescue was 
complete, and by then there were 250 
of us aboard the Bowntiful, the rest 
having been picked up by the Nor- 
wegian freighter Trokendal, or by one 
of the two escort ships which had 
stood by. We of the Bountiful were @ 
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fne motley crowd. Some had taken 
off their clothes and hung them up to 
dry, and wore blankets muffled round 
them like burnouses or kilt-wise, or 
just sat in their shirt-tails. Some had 
dungarees ; some, from the Zenobia’s 
kitchens, wore the lightest of cotton 
singlets and trousers; one man had 
lost a shoe; another most of one leg 
of his pants; some were black with 
fuel oil; some were quite bandboxy ; 
and one man had even a hat and an 
attaché-case. 

No time was lost in getting under 
way. ‘The two rescue ships escorted 
by the corvette moved off in com- 
pany, and the destroyer, after a further 
short hunt for the submarine, departed 
at speed to rejoin the convoy. Our 
course, north-westerly, showed that 
the tramps were going to continue 
their interrupted voyage across the 
Atlantic. This was a great disappoint- 
ment to us, for we had been hoping 
and expecting to be landed in Ireland. 
Meanwhile the crew of the Bountiful, 
who treated us throughout with the 
geatest kindness and thoughtfulness, 
were bustling about seeing to our 
comfort. There was accommodation 
in the ship’s restricted cabin space— 
the had a complement of thirty-five— 
oly for the rescued ladies and some of 
the Zenobia’s officers, and tarpaulins 
were accordingly rigged up tent-wise 
oer each of the four hatches for us to 
deep under. . 

The Bountiful was no sooner on the 
move than another shock was admin- 
istered to our already jangling nerves. 
There was a heavy clanging thump on 
her bottom plates, and the whole ship 
thook. We had got another one, and 
this time we were not nearly so well 
if. The Bountiful had hoisted on 
bard three of the Zenobia’s lifeboats, 
but even with her own two and her 
tits there was not accommodation for 
more than about three-quarters of us. 
(using and swearing we began 
tverishly to put on our life-jackets 
ain, Almost at once, however, word 
‘me round that it was only a depth- 
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charge. And so it was; for we saw a 
descending column of water astern of 
the destroyer, now the best part of a 
mile away. That the Bountiful should 
have felt the shock so considerably at 
that distance brought home to me 
what efficient weapons depth-charges 
are and what a bogey they must be to 
the crews of submarines. 

About six a roll of ‘rescuees’ (if 
Petty Officer A. P. Herbert, M.P., 
will forgive me for using such a word 
once and once only) was made, and 
then our first meal was served—a big 
basin of piping hot stew to every five 
or six men and bone-hard ships’ biscuits. 
Cutlery there was none, and our method 
of eating would hardly have been 
looked on with favour by the Minister 
of Health. Each in turn we dipped 
into the dish, fished up some stew on 
top of our biscuit, bit or sucked it off, 
and dipped again. I felt like Mr 
Charles Laughton in ‘Henry the 
Eighth.’ When the meat and vege- 
tables were finished we drank the 
remaining gravy out of the stew-pan, 
swig and swig about. I never had a 
more enjoyable meal. There had been 
a good deal of quite unjustifiable but 
very characteristic grousing about the 
meals on the Zenobia—the sugar ration 
was insufficient, we did not get bacon 
for breakfast often enough, the kippers 
were elderly, the steak was tough, the 
choice of sweets at dinner was inade- 
quate, and rice pudding figured on the 
menu too frequently—but I did not 
hear a word said against the food on 
the Bountiful. 

The corvette had given us a zigzag 
course, but it soon became apparent 
that the skipper of the Trokendal had 
only the vaguest understanding of this 
manceuvre. Several times he began 
to zag when we were still zigging, and 
it looked as if we might unintentionally 
make closer acquaintance with him 
before we were much farther across 
the Atlantic. But presently the escort 
drew alongside us, and her commander 
shouted a message across through a 


megaphone. 
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calves to our knees, brought us along- 
side the larger of the two rescue ships, 
a@ small and inevitably dirty collier of 
about 5000 tons. Let us call her the 
Bountiful ; for that she certainly was, 
although quite another name was 
painted on the side of her bridge. A 
grimy gentleman wearing a beret and 
a three days’ growth of beard threw 
us a line, and as we made fast a rope 
ladder was lowered. It was a tricky 
business trans-shipping, since the life- 
boat was rising and falling a good 
eight feet with each roller; but we 
managed without mishap, and strong 
hands seized us one by one at the top 
of the ladder and hauled us uncere- 
moniously aboard. 

Some of the Zenobia’s boats had 
reached the Bountiful before us, and 
on deck we found their passengers, 
looking like a flock of bedraggled and 
disconsolate birds in the grey blankets 
that had been issued to them. We 
made a big crowd, but the tale was by 
no means complete. Others were still 
coming over in lifeboats, on rafts, on 
floating wreckage, or swimming in their 
life-jackets, and we sent. out a rescue 
boat manned by volunteers to pick 
up those in difficulties. The plight of 
people in the water was made worse 
by the quantities of fuel oil floating 
on the surface of the sea; it got into 
their eyes and blinded them, plugged 
their noses and made breathing diffi- 
cult, and if they swallowed any it 
made them sick. When first brought 
on board one elderly seaman could only 


repeat over and over again: “I’ve 
swallowed a packet of water. I’ve 
swallowed a packet of water.” And 


another younger man, with a wild 
light in his eye, cried in a high, cracked 
voice: ‘* Repent, all ye sinners! This 
is a judgment upon you!” 

The Zenobia was still sinking very 
slowly, though by now her stern was 
under water and she had a tremendous 
list. All craft were well clear of her 
except one raft, which seemed to be 
right under her counter, and must have 
been overtopped by the heeling hull. 
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I heard afterwards how it fared. They 
were eight or nine people aboan, 
including one ship’s officer. Means 9 
propulsion had been lost; and knoy. 
ing that paddling with their bare hang 
would never get them away from the 
Zenobia’s side, the officer ordered gl 
those who could swim to abandg 
the raft and strike out for ther 
lives. He himself climbed up a trailing 
rope to the deck of the ship, threy 
down oars and spars, and rejoined the 
non-swimmers on the raft. They wer 
only forty yards away when the ship 
sank, 


In the end she went quickly. She 
heeled right over on her side until the 
starboard end of her bridge was under 
water ; then her bows suddenly reared 
up perpendicularly out of the sea, and 
she shot down stern foremost, leaving 
a whirling bubbling maelstrom of white 
foam, in which wreckage bobbed and 
tittuped. An unforgettable sight. She 
had taken almost exactly an hour and 
ten minutes to sink, and it was nota 
moment too long. We learned after. 
wards that a volley of three torpedoes 
had been fired at her. The first had 
passed across her bows and found its 
way harmlessly through the convoy 
and out to the open sea; the next had 
hit her dead amidships and well below 
the water-line; and it was the third, 
passing astern of her, which had hit 
the freighter. Had a second torpedo 
struck the Zenobia she would undoubt 
edly have sunk very quickly, and there 
would have been a huge death-roll. 
As it was, twenty-five people lost their 
lives, some being killed in the engine- 
room by the explosion, some drowned 
when one of the starboard lifeboats 
capsized, and some perishing in the 
water of cold, shock, or exhaustion. 

It was not until five o’clock in the 
afternoon that the work of rescue was 
complete, and by then there were 250 
of us aboard the Bountiful, the rest 
having been picked up by the Nor- 
wegian freighter Trokendal, or by one 
of the two escort ships which had 
stood by. We of the Bountiful were 4 
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fne motley crowd. Some had taken 
off their clothes and hung them up to 
dry, and wore blankets muffled round 
them like burnouses or kilt-wise, or 
just sat in their shirt-tails. Some had 
dungarees ; some, from the Zenobia’s 
kitchens, wore the lightest of cotton 
singlets and trousers; one man had 
lost a shoe; another most of one leg 
of his pants; some were black with 
fuel oil; some were quite bandboxy ; 
and one man had even a hat and an 
attaché-case. 

No time was lost in getting under 
way. The two rescue ships escorted 
by the corvette moved off in com- 
pany, and the destroyer, after a further 
short hunt for the submarine, departed 
at speed to rejoin the convoy. Our 
course, north-westerly, showed that 
the tramps were going to continue 
their interrupted voyage across the 
Atlantic. This was a great disappoint- 
ment to us, for we had been hoping 
and expecting to be landed in Ireland. 
Meanwhile the crew of the Bountiful, 


*}who treated us throughout with the 


greatest kindness and thoughtfulness, 
were bustling about seeing to our 
comfort. There was accommodation 
in the ship’s restricted cabin space— 
the had a complement of thirty-five— 
oly for the rescued ladies and some of 
the Zenobia’s officers, and tarpaulins 
were accordingly rigged up tent-wise 
over each of the four hatches for us to 
deep under. . 

The Bountiful was no sooner on the 
move than another shock was admin- 
istered to our already jangling nerves. 
There was a heavy clanging thump on 
her bottom plates, and the whole ship 
thok. We had got another one, and 
this time we were not nearly so well 
ii The Bountiful had hoisted on 
board three of the Zenobia’s lifeboats, 
but even with her own two and her 
tafts there was not accommodation for 
nore than about three-quarters of us. 
(using and swearing we began 
tverishly to put on our life-jackets 
ain, Almost at once, however, word 
‘me round that it was only a depth- 
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charge. And so it was; for we saw a 
descending column of water astern of 
the destroyer, now the best part of a 
mile away. That the Bountiful should 
have felt the shock so considerably at 
that distance brought home to me 
what efficient weapons depth-charges 
are and what a bogey they must be to 
the crews of submarines. 

About six a roll of ‘rescuees’ (if 
Petty Officer A. P. Herbert, M.P., 
will forgive me for using such a word 
once and once only) was made, and 
then our first meal was served—a big 
basin of piping hot stew to every five 
or six men and bone-hard ships’ biscuits. 
Cutlery there was none, and our method 
of eating would hardly have been 
looked on with favour by the Minister 
of Health. Each in turn we dipped 
into the dish, fished up some stew on 
top of our biscuit, bit or sucked it off, 
and dipped again. I felt like Mr 
Charles Laughton in ‘Henry the 
Eighth. When the meat and vege- 
tables were finished we drank the 
remaining gravy out of the stew-pan, 
swig and swig about. I never had a 
more enjoyable meal. There had been 
a good deal of quite unjustifiable but 
very characteristic grousing about the 
meals on the Zenobia—the sugar ration 
was insufficient, we did not get bacon 
for breakfast often enough, the kippers 
were elderly, the steak was tough, the 
choice of sweets at dinner was inade- 
quate, and rice pudding figured on the 
menu too frequently—but I did not 
hear a word said against the food on 
the Bountiful. 

The corvette had given us a zigzag 
course, but it soon became apparent 
that the skipper of the T’rokendal had 
only the vaguest understanding of this 
manceuvre. Several times he began 
to zag when we were still zigging, and 
it looked as if we might unintentionally 
make closer acquaintance with him 
before we were much farther across 
the Atlantic. But presently the escort 
drew alongside us, and her commander 
shouted a message across through a 
megaphone. 
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** I think we had better proceed on a 
straight course,” he yelled. “ Zigzag- 
ging is too dangerous !”” 

About nine that evening a welcome 
ration of tea—hot, sweet, and strong— 
was dished out, and then we began to 
choose sleeping places on the hatches. 
I had not received a blanket, but with 
my overcoat collar buttoned up, the 
bottoms of my trousers tucked inside 
my socks, and with my life-jacket for 
a pillow, I was sufficiently comfortable 
on the canvas cover of No. 3 hatch. 
We slept in four ranks, head to toe, and 
huddled as close together as possible 
for added warmth. An elderly member 
of the Zenobia’s crew lay next to me. 
To maintain the British tradition he 
felt in duty bound to grouse about 
something, and with typical British 
perversity he chose the ship which 
had just rescued him. 

“*Muckin’ old rattle-trap, this tub, 
ain’t she ?”” he complained to me. 

Although it was summer, that night 
had an Arctic quality. We slept 
fitfully, and the icy lash of the wind 
drove us out of our open-ended tar- 
paulin tents very early in the morning, 
stiff and shivering. By five most of 
us were gloomily marching up and 
down the confined spaces of the iron 
deck trying to get the chill out of our 
numbed limbs. But very soon some- 
thing happened to change the baro- 
meter of our spirits from ‘ Stormy’ to 

-* Set fair.” A homeward-bound convoy 
appeared over the horizon, and when 
it came up we turned our bows about 
and joined in behind. To the regret of 
none our journey to the New World 
was indefinitely postponed. Our course 
had been set to the north-west the 
night before solely that we might 
rendezvous the more quickly with the 
convoy. 

That day we began to settle down 
to a steady routine. Breakfast was 
served about 6.30, but the pangs of 
hunger, engendered by the cold, caused 
us to gather at the door of the galley 
amidships long beforehand, and there 
we waited, stamping our feet, blowing 


on our fingers, flapping our arms acrogg 
our chests like cabbies on a snowy day, 
and getting. more ravenous every 
minute. Then at last steaming dixigg 
and great wooden trays piled with 
biscuits were carried out of the galley 
and placed on a convenient hatch, and 
we formed a queue. Breakfast was 
always the same—ship’s biscuits with 
@ slice of bully beef in between and 
tea or coffee—and there were always 
extra helpings for the hungry ones, 
One very cold morning we were 
lounging about outside the galley— 
we seemed to spend a considerable 
part of each day outside the galley— 
waiting for breakfast, when a pleasant 
sizzling sound came to our ears, and 
the smell of frying bacon assailed our 
nostrils and made our mouths water, 
Our spirits rose mercurially and waiting 
lost its sting. Presently a steward 
stepped from the galley carrying a 
gigantic dish—it was more the size of 
a small tray than a mere dish—fairly 
stacked with bacon. We licked our lips 
and formed a queue. But he passed 


us by without a glance and disappeared ' 


into the Officers’ Mess under the bridge. 
It was a bitter blow, one of life's 
tragedies. 

Thanks to the biscuits from the 
lockers of the Zenobia’s salvaged life- 
boats, there was enough and to spare 
at every meal on the Bountiful. But 
the open-air life kept me always hungry, 
and three square meals a day, for all 
their abundance, were not enough for 
me. I used to try to keep an iron 
ration of biscuits in my pocket to eat 
first thing in the morning and last 
thing at night, but in spite of the most 
assiduous husbanding demand usually 
exceeded supply. I remember how, 
finding my pocket empty on one 
occasion, I went along to see if I could 
replenish my store, but found the 
galley closed. I was about to go 
away when one of the Zenobia’s saloon 
stewards happened by, and, thinking 
he might have inside information, | 
asked him if he knew where I could 
lay my hands on a biscuit. He at onc 
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put @ hand in his pocket and brought 
one out. 

“ Have this !”’ he said. 

When I refused, he opened his mouth 
and displayed a pair of naked gums. 

“Go on, take it!” he insisted. 


“It’s no mucking use to me. I’ve lost - 


my scarlet teeth.” 

Then he pulled a biscuit out of 
another pocket and showed it to me. 
It had been nibbled slightly at one 
side and looked as if mice had been 
at it. 

“Look at that!” he said. “I’ve 
been at the beggar since yesterday and 
Ican’t make any impression on it.” 

Under the circumstances, I accepted 
the extra biscuit. 

The lack of crockery and cutlery 
was a problem, and the acquisition 
and manufacture of these essentials 
became one of our chief occupations. 
There was a continual stream of visitors 
to the garbage pails outside the galley 
in search of tins for use as mugs. I 
first collected an ordinary fifty-cigarette 
tin, but soon discarded it in favour of 
an outsize condensed milk tin; for, 
though the ration of tea or coffee was 
one pint, you did not get a second 
helping if your mug was small. The 
only drawback to the tins was that 
when filled with scalding liquid they 
rapidly became too hot to hold; but 
that was soon remedied by tying a 
piece of string or unravelled rope or 
even @ handkerchief round them. 
Some people carved themselves very 
serviceable spoons out of odd bits of 
wood, but I, being no handyman, per- 
force contented myself with sucking 
my stew out of my tin. 

Time hung heavily on our hands ; 
for there was, of course, little or 
nothing to do, and the mornings 
especially seemed to drag. We spent 
them walking about the deck or sitting 
in a warm place out of the wind, 
talking about the sinking of the 
Zenobia, repeating our own special 
experiences to anyone who would 
listen, hoping that old George, who 
was not on board the Bountiful, had 
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been picked up by one of the other 
ships, wondering whether the escorts 
had destroyed the submarine, specu 
lating when and where we should 
disembark, choosing the meals and the 
drinks, especially the drinks, that we 
should have when we got ashore, telling 
smoking-room jokes, indulging in com- 
munity singing, and praying fervently 
that neither the B.B.C. nor the German 
radio had reported the loss of the 
Zenobia. ; 

There were no drinks on board the 
Bountiful, and few people seemed to 
miss them, but providentially there 
was no lack of tobacco. Without pipes 
and cigarettes to soothe our savage 
breasts I am afraid that the friendly 
atmosphere would soon have dissipated 
and that there would have been quarrels 
and perhaps even fights as our tempers 
deteriorated. As it was, although we 
got bored to tears with each other and 
were sometimes very depressed, I did . 
not hear a single angry word spoken 
throughout the trip. 

Many of us had come aboard with 
very little in the way of smokes, but 
after our first breakfast the ship’s 
store was opened, and a brisk sale 
ensued. There were pipe tobacco and 
tall, yellow, half-pound tins of Lichte 
Shag made in Holland by Anton 
Justman (may his tribe increase !) 
selling at three shillings apiece, each 
one with a packet of cigarette papers 
inside, but no cigarettes. It was then 
that those few of us who could roll 
cigarettes came into our own. For 
years people had been jeering and 
sneering at my hand-made cigarettes. 
“Do you really like smoking paper ? ” 
they would ask me, or “ Is that a rocket 
or a Roman candle ?” or “‘ Throw away 
that abortion,” they would say, “ and 
have a real cigarette for a change!” 
But now the boot was on the other 
foot with a vengeance. Now they 
came obsequiously, empty cigarette- 
case in one hand and tin of shag in 
the other. ‘Don’t want to bother 
you, old boy, but could you roll me 
a few cigarettes ?”” It was the chance 
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I had been awaiting for years, but I did 
not take it. I let bygones be bygones 
and did not say, “Make your own 
flaming cigarettes!” I took their 
tins of shag and their empty cases, 
and I spent the best part of the morn- 
ing, and of each succeeding morning, 
rolling, rolling, rolling. 

Lunch was at noon, and again hunger, 
bred by exposure to the weather, made 
us gather round the galley door and 
begin to form a queue long before 
it was time. Like breakfast, ‘this 
meal never varied: bully beef stew 
with potatoes, carrots and turnips, 
and dry biscuits. Afterwards, full to 
repletion and at peace with the world, 
we would roll back to our favourite 
parking places on deck or hatch and 
sleep in the warm afternoon sun with 
our life-jackets under our heads. Ex- 
cept for one memorable occasion when 
the cooks stood us a treat, supper, at 
6.30, was the same as breakfast, bully 
‘sandwiches’ and tea. The treat was 
fish instead of bully, a tin to half a 
dozen men. Ours, I remember—TI shall 
never forget—was finnan haddie. Soon 
after supper it began to get cool, and 
we would walk the deck until bed- 
time. Sometimes if the cooks were in 
a good mood tea was forthcoming about 
nine o’clock, a welcome nightcap, but 
this was not a regular issue. We did 
not queue up for it; merely those in 
the know went along to see what was 
to be had. 

There were no washing 
arrangements on the Bountiful, for the 
very sufficient reason that there was 
not enough fresh water to go round, 
and most people went unscrubbed, un- 
shaven, and unkempt to the end of 
the trip. One day, however, two of 
us went down to the engine-room to 
see if we could find some hot water. 
We had to descend four ‘floors’ to 
get there, to negotiate many steep iron 
ladders full of hairpin corners, cross 
several levels of gratings, and dodge 
countless pipes, wheels, and boilers. 
Almost before we had made known 
our errand the engineer had laid aside 
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his oil-can and perched a bucket of 
hot water and a piece of yellow Soap 
on @ box in @ quiet corner. The wash 
‘was most welcome, but I did not enjoy 
my visit to the engine-room. With all 
those iron gratings above our heads 
the place was too much like a cags 
which in an emergency would become 
a trap. When we went to thank him 
for the wash the engineer noticed my 
companion filling his pipe. 

*“*'Ha’e ye got plenty tobacco ?” he 
asked. 

** Well, to be quite honest I haven't 
a great deal,” my friend said. ‘ Only 
what’s left in my pouch.” 

“ Then tak’ this ! ” said the engineer, 
““T’ve mair in ma cabin,” and he pro- 
duced a practically full two-ounce tin, 

My friend demurred. 

“‘Here, man!” cried the engineer, 
“*Dinna arguify! Juist tak’ it and say 
nee mair aboot it. It’s a pleesure tae 
gi’e it tae ye,” and he stuffed the tin 
into my companion’s pocket. 

On the third morning we sighted 
land, dim and blue on the horizon, 
As one man the refugees rushed to the 
rails. Excitement reached fever pitch, 
and speculation was rife. We were on 
our way into Waterford, said one man; 
another, professing to recognise a 
certain hill, was positive we were 
approaching the mouth of the Clyde; 
a third was satisfied that we were 
bound for Liverpool. A pessimist 
held that the blur in the distance was 
only a cloud, but in a couple of hours 
even he had to admit that it was land 
—land that we had last seen a week 
before—and that we were returning 
to that same northern port at which 
we had embarked. 

Several more destroyers now joined 
the convoy, gambolling and frisking 
round us in all directions like excited 
dogs newly unleashed in the park. 
Then a Short Sunderland fiying-boat 
appeared out of the blue, a huge 
winged silver hull flying incredibly 
slowly. The pilot skimmed low over 
our mast-head, and we cheered him 
to the echo. The rear gunner waggled 
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the barrel of his machine-gun at us, 
and we roared again. At that moment 
I would cheerfully have lent my last 
penny to @ complete stranger. 

The exact hour of disembarkation 
now became a point of heated contro- 
versy, and a dozen wild guesses were 
made. The general concensus of opinion 
was that if we were not in time for 
lunch we should certainly be ashore for 
tea. The pessimist opined that we 
should be lucky if we were early enough 
to get a drink before the pubs closed. 
But they were all wrong. The convoy 
steamed on interminably, seeming to 
get no forrarder, and we were still on 
board the next morning. 

Just after breakfast we drew along- 
side the very landing-stage from which 
we had set out in the Zenobia. But 
what a different appearance we pre- 
sented: dirty, bristly, tousled, in 
stained and crumpled clothes reeking 
to high heaven of fuel oil, a little leaner, 
a little browner, and oh, how much 
happier! A few dock policemen and 
port officials looked on with a blasé 
air as we warped in; no doubt such a 
home-coming was a common sight to 
them. A line of motor ambulances 
was drawn up alongside the Customs 
shed, but happily the Bountiful had 
only one cot case. As we stepped off 
the gangway those who wanted one 
were handed a blanket by a servant of 
the shipping company. Then we were 
bundled into a string of motor-buses 
and transported to a dock where one 
of the company’s boats, waiting to sail 
in a couple of days, had been made 
ready to receive us. 

In the hall in front of the purser’s 
office we were each handed a packet 
of cigarettes, and then welcomed by a 
couple of the firm’s directors. 

“Which would you like to do 
first 2”? they asked. ‘‘ Eat or wash ?” 

In view of my recently consumed 
bully and biscuits I plumped for a 
wash. 
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“Down the alleyway on your right, 
then, please. Go into any of the 
cabins and ring the bell. A steward 
will prepare a bath for you and bring 
anything you want: razor, brush and 
comb, new shirt.” 

Half an hour later, clean and com- 
fortable, I went down to the dining- 
saloon with a vague idea of having a 
cup of coffee. When I saw the white 
napery, the gleaming cutlery, and the ~ 
bill of fare, it slipped from my mind 
that I had already broken my fast. I 
went mad and threw discretion to the 
four winds. I had grape-fruit, porridge, 
a kipper, bacon and eggs and sausages, 
rolls and butter, marmalade, and helped 
them on their way with two pots of 
coffee. Rationing had apparently gone 
by the board for the occasion; for 
I am sure [I had the best part 
of a week’s supply of bacon, and 
I certainly made six ounces of butter 
look pretty silly. 

After breakfast came a long wait in 

@ queue, interminable immigration 
formalities, and the generous issue by 
the shipping company of free first-class 
railway passes to our homes. Then 
about noon we were allowed ashore 
and taken by bus to any point in the 
city we chose. I chose the railway 
station, found I had an hour to wait 
for my train, rang up my wife (by the 
grace of God news of the loss of the 
Zenobia had not been published), sud- 
denly went groggy at the knees, had 
two whiskies-and-sodas in quick suc- 
cession and felt much better, bought a 
newspaper, and boarded my train for 
home. 

We had felt no animosity on board 
the Bountiful towards the captain and 
crew of the submarine, but we had all 
been very anxious to know whether 
our escort ships had sunk it. On dis- 
embarkation we learned that they had, 
on the very night that we had been 
torpedoed—and a second into the 
bargain for full measure. 
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MY FIRST TASMANIAN FARM. 


BY K, E. 


I REMEMBER thinking as we steamed 
out of Port Philip on the last lap of 
my journey to Tasmania, that though 
Australia seemed to lie at the end of 
the world, there was still one place 
beyond and that to it I was bound. 
Once there, I felt I should never return 
to England ; and I have not gone back 
—that is, not yet. 

The wind howled all night as the 
little cross-strait steamer with a shallow 
draught pitched and rolled across what 
is known as one of the worst crossings 
in the world. It was daylight when I 
got up and went on deck. I had hoped 
to watch the island rise from behind 
the horizon, but it was there before 
me. I leant on the rail entranced. It 
lay full ahead, the coast curving in a 
half moon towards east and west. A 
line of hills dropped down into the sea, 
and behind were more hills, and still 
behind hung a distant frieze of moun- 
tains. You know those old plates of 
rough pottery set with small pieces of 
broken china of bright colours—well, 
the island was like one of those, the 
near hills jade, deep green, and dull 
red squares of fields, and behind them 
the rim of blue mountains, all floating 
in a sapphire sea. 

On the long voyage out I had watched 
many coast-lines, but not one had 
stirred me as this one did. It had a 
special meaning for me: I was coming 
to it as a settler. 

We throbbed steadily on towards a 
cluster of roofs sliding downhill to the 
shore. I was wondering where the 
harbour was when we swung behind the 
shelter of a sea-wall and tied up to a 
wharf. I went ashore and up into the 
little town filled with an excitement 
which had nothing to do with the 
corrugated iron sheds and warehouses 
down by the water, or with the little 
shops and offices of weather-board and 





GRAVES. 


brick, all uniformly roofed with corry. 
gated iron. It reminded me of om 
of those English seaside towns that 
sprang up in late Victorian times afte 
train travelling became established, 
with pretentious little villas facing the 
sea. But there the similarity ended; 
for this place blazed with flowers of 
almost tropical luxuriance, and there 
was an air of the Mediterranean about 
it with its acacias and eucalyptus 
growing down to the edge of a brilliant 
blue sea. 

As I walked the blazing sun beat 
down on the asphalt, and there was 
glitter everywhere and a heavy smell 
of the sea. At the central corner of 
the main street stood a post office, 
with a bank opposite, a general store 
on the third corner, and a ‘ Sea View’ 
Hotel facing away from the sea on the 
fourth. I put up at this, and found 
that from its back windows the sea 
could still be seen across the glaring 
iron roofs of the shops. Of the seven 
hotels in the town it was the best—I 
was amazed at the number in a town 
of this size. Later I realised that the 
hotels in this country were largely a 
centre of life, taking the place of the 
cafés and plazas of Southern European 
countries. For Australians, like the 
Mediterranean races with a similar 
climate, are seldom in their houses— 
they use them to sleep and eat in, and 
go out into the streets, the bars, the 
betting clubs, and, in the summer, on 
to the beaches. On the sand at the 
water’s edge I saw men sitting like 
brown images in the sun, or lying 
prone, motionless for hours at 4 
time. “I saw how the sun was altering 
these Anglo-Saxons who had been 
transplanted. 

The day after I arrived, the wind, 
which had been an invigorating westerly 
breeze, swung to the east. The water 
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in the bay, whipped blue and white, 
hammered in short waves on the shore, 
and the air flowed in heavy with the 
sickly smell of the sea. It was a warm 
wind, and it bore with it some of the 
ennui of the tropics lying away over 
the sea to the north-east. Flies droned 
listlessly in the windows of the cake 
and fruit shops, men leant against 
yerandah posts in the streets, and at 
mid-day I felt a longing for sleep. 

“Ts it often like this here ?”’ I asked 
the hotel-keeper. 

“It’s the time of year for the 
easterlies,” he said. ‘Takes the 
energy out of you. You'll get used 
to it.” 

I inquired of him where a land-agent 
could be found. 

“Ah! So you're thinking of settling 
here,” he said, all interest at once. 
“We were thinking that was what 
you were after. Now you go across 
and see Tubby Rogers. He'll put you 
on to @ good thing in no time.” 


I found Tubby Rogers, the town’s 
land and estate agent, by the simple 
expedient of crossing the street to 
the corner opposite the hotel. Tubby 
Rogers was a big dark man with an 
unruly shock of hair and small darting 
eyes of bright blue. He wore a pepper- 
and-salt suit with bulging pockets, 
and, as a concession to the business 
world, a jaunty black bowler hat. He 
was leaning against the bank wall 
warming his back on the bricks. He 
had a little office in a side street which 
he used for entering up his sales 
acounts and writing out his advertise- 
ments, but I am certain he did most of 
his business leaning against the bank 
wall. This was the centre of the 
district—townsfolk and country people 
coming to town passed and repassed 
his stand as they went about their 
affairs. It was worth more to him than 
& daily advertisment in the ‘ Coastal 
Times.’ 

I found it unnecessary to introduce 
myself. Rogers knew I was from 
England, when I had arrived, where 
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I was staying, and anticipated my 
requirements exactly. I was later to 
learn that of the 4000-odd inhabitants, 
of the town and the 2000-odd of the 
surrounding district Tubby Rogers 
knew every man, woman and child, 
and a great deal more about their 
private lives and financial affairs than 
would have been comfortable for their 
peace of mind had they been aware of it. 

When he heard what I wanted he 
drew a miscellaneous package of note- 
books, cards, and cuttings out of his 
sagging pockets and flicked through 
them quickly. 

“You want a property. Of course, 
that’s what you’ve come here for, 


. and I hope you won’t be disappointed. 


Now I’ve got a nice little assortment 
here—all kinds of places, all kinds of 
prices.” 

He darted me a look with his small 
eyes, and I almost expected him to say : 
“And how much money have you ?” 
But instead he handed me a newspaper 
cutting. “Take a look at that,” he 
said enthusiastically. “A little bit of 
all right, isn’t it!” 

I felt at a distinct disadvantage 
discussing business like this on the 
pavement, jostled by passers-by, and 
interrupted by the hoots of passing 
cars. Some time was to pass before I 
graduated to the stage when I would 
thankfully lean against a wall in this 
lounging land. In the end it was 
arranged that Rogers should call for 
me at the hotel with his car next day 
and take me to view some of these 
‘nice little properties.’ 

For the next two weeks I was to 
spend most of my waking hours in 
Rogers’s company. It was the begin- 
ning of a long trail which ended in 
Myrtle Valley. 

Next morning we drove away inland. 
As we climbed the hill out of the town 
the sea was beating against the long 
coast spread out below, and the 
distant hills were pale in the glare of 
light. The Australian atmosphere is 
bright but not clear. There is always 
@ shimmer of haze over the distance— 
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a land plagued by desiccation and 
forest fires. 

_ We went up among the cultivated 
hills I had seen from the sea. I liked 
the red soil of them, brilliant where 
the earth was newly turned, chocolate 
in the richest paddocks, flaming to 
brick-red on the shallow ridges. Every 
crop that grew on it, oats, peas, 
potatoes, hay, seemed rank with 
vigour. 

“* Our world-famous chocolate soil !” 
declaimed Rogers. “Finest soil there 
is.” o 

I learnt that this rich red downland 
above the sea was the product of flows 
of basaltic lava 300 feet thick in places. 
Here and there still stood the great. 
butts of the vanished forest trees which 
had covered it in its primeval state. 
So great and dark was this forest that 
the early explorers called it the Black 
Forest of the wilds of Devon. They 
avoided it, going round it, along the 
coast, or passing south of it ; for it was 
nearly impenetrable. 

“This country took some clearing 
in the beginning, I suppose,” I said, 
looking at the great stumps in the 
paddocks. 

“Yes,” said Rogers. ‘“‘ But the ones 
who took up this country knew good 
land. After they had hacked down the 
forest they got twenty tons of potatoes 
and up to sixty bushels of wheat to the 
acre off it.” 

** Who were the settlers ?” 

“Well, somewhere in the ’ fifties 
they began to come. About ’fifty- 
seven, I think, the Southern Hagle— 
@ big sailing-ship she was—put in 
to this coast with two hundred York- 
shire emigrants aboard, farm-hands 
and smallholders. They did not mind 
hard work—not brought up to luxuries 
in those days. Their descendants still 
hold their original farms for the most 


I looked at the farms: good post 
and rail fences, or strong barbed wire, 
enclosing paddocks of even crops with- 
out a weed, not many trees to take the 
goodness out of the soil, villas of the 
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town type surrounded by barns 
byres, the good red land, its inexhay 
tible fertility guarded by rotation 




























crops and fallow, farmed by men wif ” 8 
farming in their blood. 

“ About how much are these placy Here 
worth ?” I asked. of cultiv 






“ They run into money,” said Roge 
easily. “Now the place I’m taki 
you to see—and a particularly fing dilapide 
property too—is thirty pounds an aeng “ Whi 
and worth every pound of it.” Lasked. 

“Thirty ! Whew!” 

Rogers turned as he drove and gay 
me @ quick glance as if to say, and 
what do you expect! ‘ There's » 
poor land in this district,” he said. 

“But I thought all land out hen 
would be cheap.” 

* Well, you thought wrong. You'll 
have to go farther back, that’s all,” h 
said with finality. He stopped the ca 
and tugged at his pocket, bringing out 
his note-books and cards and what not 

** Let me see,” he said, and flicked 
them through. “You reckoned m@ 
about a two-hundred-acre place. That 
*ud be ample hereabouts, but farther 
back ...? It all depends.” 

I knew this meant it depended on how 
much money I had, and the standan 
of life I expected to maintain. His 
next words confirmed this. “ People 
come out here and expect to get land 
flung at ‘em for nothing and the 
make a decent living out of it. They 
go down,” he said heavily. ‘‘ They go 
down, and in the end they get out.” 
He almost added, and a good thing too. 

So we turned our backs on the rich 
red of Sassafrass, Gawler, the Don and 
Forth, and went south. I looked acros 
uplands and saw the mountains hanging 
up there, the great wall of the central 
plateau, the massive fortress of Mount 
Roland, and the serrated ridges d 
Mount Claud and the Black Bluff. I 
thought I would like ‘farther back’ 
I saw thousands of acres swept free a 
forest yet not cleared or under cultive 
tion—it was smothered in blackberries 
and bracken with the bleached spars of 
ringed and long-dead trees sticking up 
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out of it, eerie as the blasted heath of 

Macbeth. 

wt “This was all under cultivation 

wBonce,’ said Rogers. ‘Good second- 

dass land, been let go. Pity!” 

«& Here and there were open patches 
of cultivation and little farmhouses— 

.§ weather-board or paling cottages with 
king shingle roofs in various stages of 

.} dilapidation. 

“What would this land be worth ?” 
Iasked. 

“Up to twelve pounds an acre.” 

“ And down to ?” 

“Down to thirty bob,” said Rogers 
with one of his sidelong looks. Clearly 
I was falling in his estimation with the 
price of the land. 

It was towards the end of the second 
week, with Rogers still sticking man- 
fully to me but with his patience 
showing signs of wearing thin, that 
we drove into Myrtle Valley. When I 
first saw the place it rather got me. 
Perhaps it was being so far back. 
There were not any passing cars, no 
trains, no traffic at all. This was the 
Tasmania I had pictured: wild, steep 
valleys below the mountains, rivers 
bursting down between heavy timber. 
Here the river had forced its way out 
of @ limestone ravine and meandered 
across some flats of good heavy loam, 
and there was a sweep of the good red 
soil coming in at the lower end. 

On a knoll facing out across the 
valley stood the house, a high, gabled 
little place like an English cottage, 
but made of painted palings. There 
were two tall poplars at the front gate, 
some oaks in a hawthorn hedge enclosing 
stangle of garden and orchard. 

When we stopped the car an old 
man came out to meet us. He had 
ben a big man once, but now he was 
bent with age, and you could see he 
was Irish—he had the high cheek-bones, 
the bright colour, and that oblique cass 
of countenance which is unmistakable. 
He wore a peculiar coat of some dark 
grey woollen stuff without sleeves with 
slong flap behind, and on his head a 
billy-cock hat green with age. 
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Rogers introduced him as Mr 
M‘Ginty. He told him we had come 
to inspect the property. 

“* Pleased to meet you,” said M‘Ginty 
in a high voice. 

I began by admiring the garden. 
“Me mother planted ‘’un,” 
M‘Ginty. ‘“‘ She were terrible fond of 
flowers.”” I looked at him and then 
at the oaks. I was estimating his age 
to be somewhere between seventy and 
eighty—many of these old Tasmanians 
live to @ great age. His mother would 
have been one of the first settlers. 
Looking about, I thought how those 
people must have pined for their native 
land, cutting down native trees, plant- 
ing their own, trying to obliterate its 
identity and make a false England out 
of it. It was as if they could recognise 
no other beauty than that to which 

they had been bred. 

We walked over the farm. I knew 
in his little book Rogers had marked 
it down as the ‘Myrtle Valley 


said 


Estate,’ that it was mortgaged to the 
bank up to the limit, and that it was 
three hundred and fifty acres—a big 


holding for the district and therefore, 
in his estimation, more fitting to 
be a ‘gentleman’s place’ than some 
of the little places we had viewed during 
the last week. 

Rogers was working himself into his 
usual fever of enthusiasm, pointing out 
the advantages, ignoring or slurring 
over the disadvantages. He reminded 
me of a man using both ends of a 
telescope, insisting on viewing what he 
wished to see enlarged to distortion, 
but quickly reversing it to diminish 
the unpleasant to insignificance. Hear- 
ing him, one would have thought that 
Myrtle Valley was the farm he had 
been hankering to buy for himself all 
his life. 

“‘It’s got me euchered why it’s not 
been snapped up long ago, a little bit of 
all right like this,” he said. 

He kicked the loam with the toe of 
his boot as he walked, then the good 
chocolate soil. ‘‘ Look at it,’”’ he said, 
taking a handful and letting it run 
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through his fingers. “It ud grow any 
mortal thing you liked to set in it.” 

I looked about. On a slope near the 
house was a patch of potatoes, and 
below it were about twenty acres 
enclosed in a wire-netting fence. Down 
on the flats was an open sweep of green 
on which: half a dozen cows grazed. 
The rest seemed bracken fern, black- 
berries and rushes, and to the south, 
along the river, some deep bush. 

I remarked that it seemed rough in 

parts. 
“And what ’ud you do with the 
whole three hundred and fifty acres 
to begin with! There’s near enough 
to two hundred ready to be ploughed 
and sowed. What more do you want!” 
said Rogers jocularly. 

But even to my inexperienced eye it 
looked as if it would need fallowing 
first. I asked M‘Ginty what crops he 
had grown on the flats. __ 

“I beg yours?” he shouted in his 
high voice. 

“He’s a bit deaf,” said Rogers, 
walking to my other side. ‘‘ Anyway, 
he’s not bothered to farm the place. 
For years he’s just lived on it.” 

“That were all ploughed fifty year 
ago and in crop,” said M‘Ginty, who 
must have heard quite well after all, 
but had wanted time to think it out. 
He waved down the valley. “Me 
father broke up the whole of two 
hundred and twenty acres. But we 
haven’t bothered much these late 
years. Ted, ’e’s gorne on the machine 
each year. These young fellers...!” 

We drew up at the twenty acres 
which was wired in. “This ’ere had 
been cropped fer twenty years, and not 
so much as a bag o’ manure on it.” 

As we drove away I worked it out. 
At twelve hundred pounds it was the 
cheapest property I had seen—dirt 
cheap, as Rogers put it, and I could see 
the soil was good. 

“Tt isn’t as if they’ve cropped the 
heart out of the place,” said Rogers. 
** And it’s a beautiful spot too. You 
should see it in the spring when the 
wattles are out.” 
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I think that was what made m 
decide on the valley—its beauty ; and 
when I found I could take possesgign 
by lodging a small deposit at the bank 
it was mortgaged to, the streak of 
native caution in me was appeased: 
whatever happened I could not log 
my all in the venture. 

I took over towards the end of the 
next month—March. M‘Ginty moved 
out and went to live with a brothe 
who had the next farm down the 
valley. It was also half-farmed, like 
the rest of the places about. I looked 
at them and wondered how the peopl 
lived. There were a few paddock 
of potatoes, a patch or two of oats 
scratched in, and the inevitable half. 
starved cows. Old M‘Ginty cleared the 


matter up for. me. 

“I gets the pension, of course 
Fifteen shillin’s Me brother nov, 
he weren’t so savin’ like. He getsa 


pund.” 

So there they were, mother at sixty, 
father at sixty-five on the old-age 
pension. They were allowed some 
land so long as it was not producing 
too much or free of debt. These people 
need not save to spend their old ag 
in semi-idleness. That was Australia— 
no need for thrift: the Government 
did everything for the people. So the 
young girls went to the factories and 
into domestic service in the towns, 
the young men to work on the 
‘machines’ all the summer through, 
rumbling about the country from place 
to place, chaff-cutting, threshing, straw 
pressing, working on the roads, @ 
cutting wood for the big timber milk 
They had been brought up with neither 
the patience nor the inclination for 
farming. All they wanted was wags, 
quick money they could see. Then! 
remembered I had read that sixty-four 
per cent of the Australian populatia 
was in the cities and towns. 

When I realised the origins of thes 
little back-block farmers, I understood 
their present condition still better. b 
the beginning there were mainly tw 
types of settlers—the vigorous anf 
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capable farming stock who picked the 
best land despite the difficulties of 
dearing it, and treated it well, and a 
shiftless class who had emigrated 
because they could not make a living 
in the Old Country, as England is still 
called here. Not brought up in the 
tradition of landowning which knows 
that the possession of land is an 
entirely different thing from making 
money out of land, these shiftless 
people took all they could out of it 
when prices were good, without putting 
back the most of what they took out. 

My neighbours could teach me 
nothing. I began my battle with 
Myrtle Valley alone. Rogers proved 
he was not the good business man I 
had imagined him to be. After being 
my constant companion for nearly 
three weeks, all day with me, lunching 
in country hotels, picnicking by the 
roadside, having teas in farmhouses 
together, now I was caught and landed 
he took no more interest in me than a 
fisherman does in a dead fish. 

Perhaps I was unwise to have 
started alone. I did not realise at 
first how it could get on @ man’s 
nerves, the sigh of the wind in the 
big timber up the ravine, the muttering 
of the river going on and on, the utter 
indifference of it. I hardly noticed it 
in the beginning, for there was so 
much to be done. I was up at dawn, 
working quickly that first winter, for I 
found the light came late and went 
early among those hills ; cutting scrub 
on the flat, felling trees round the 
boundary which were eating out the 
good soil. I felt better the farther I 
pushed the bush back. It seemed to 
suffocate me, hanging over me to the 
south on the big hills. If I could have 
had my way and the labour to put into 
it, I would have cleared it all off those 
hills and run a fire through the rest— 
then the place would have been better, 
brighter. As it was, I felt like a 
drowning man when he is under water : 
when the trees went down I came up 
to breathe. The farther I pushed it 
back the more sky I could see, and 
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when at last I had cleared the slope 
to the river there was the highest 
peak of the Badger range peering down 
over the top of the ridge at me. 

It was not until I had put in my 
first Algerian oats on the flats that I 
realised what rabbits could do in this 
country. As fast as it came up they 
ate it off, and by the time I bought my 
ewes, instead of it being half a foot 
high, there was only a faint film of 
green with the soil showing through. 
Then I saw that they had leached 
every blade of good grass off the place 
outside the twenty acres which + was 
wired in. The only thing for it was to 
fence the whole three hundred and 
fifty acres with rabbit-proof netting. 

‘Then you'll have a fine lot of 
rabbits inside with you,” said old 
M‘Ginty, who still took a proprietary 
interest in the place, hobbling up every 
few days to see how I fared. 

I explained that I had thought of 
poisoning them, and perhaps getting 
one of the new gas apparatus advertised 
to extinguish the pests in their burrows. 

*“* Gas!” said M‘Ginty incredulously. 
“You'd do better to let young Mick 
down there set a line o’ traps round the 
place, and put ’is ferrets to work them 
warrens. He’ll make a hole in ’em in no 
time.” 

So I let young M‘Ginty trap and 
ferret—the skins were a fair price that 
year—and contented myself with fenc- 
ing the flat. My streak of native 
caution once more asserted itself at 
the thought of putting hundreds of 
pounds into rabbit-proof wire. But 
Mick’s hole in the rabbits seemed 
hardly noticeable. For every one he 
took off the place, I swear ten came in 
when the crops started to shoot. 

The rabbits had been introduced 
from England in the early days of the 
colony, and the blackberry had been 
brought here; the two now were the 
worst pests in this part of the island. 
Month after month I wrestled with 
them, and thought how dearly the 
settlers paid for those misguided efforts 
in transplantation. 
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But the native animals of the island, 


shot at, and starved by the rabbits, | 


were now too few and too shy to trouble 
me. M’‘Ginty told me there were still 
plenty of kangaroo on the Badgers, 
and a few of the animals which had 
once been numerous enough to give 
the ranges their néme. I was anxious 
to see these primitive marsupials, 
living fossils of long-past geological 
ages peculiar to Australia, but they 
were nocturnal feeders and remained 
hidden by day. Sometimes if I went 
into the bush at night I would hear 


the thump of wallaby jumping away. 


as I approached, and soft chuckling 
and solbings would sound in the tree- 
tops where the opossums swung feeding. 
On the still pools of the river sometimes 
I saw the sleek brown head of a platypus 
treading water, the most primitive 
mammal in the world, furred, web- 
footed, with the bill of a duck and 
laying its eggs yet suckling its young— 
combining the characteristics of animal, 
bird, and reptile. 

The beauty of the place which had 
snared my eye in the beginning recon- 
ciled me to the battle I was having 
with it. In August, the first month 
of spring, a peculiar sweetness hung 
in the air of the valley. Along the 
river the wattles turned to pillars of 
bright gold, their grey-green feathery 
foliage smothered by rank blossom, 
and the air was filled with the floating 
mist of pollen. In the gum trees 
along the yard fence parrots of brilliant 
scarlet, gold, and green flashed and 
screamed. If anyone had told me I 
was lonely I should have been surprised. 
I never thought about it, and in those 
days I was not one for people, only a 
few. Even now, I believe if it had not 
been for what happened that second 
spring I should be there now, still 
hoping the frosts would not cut the 
potatoes, that the subterranean clover 
would take on the flats, or that I had 
settled the rabbits at last. 

It happened like this. One day 
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when I was digging post-holes down 
near the river a shadow passed over, 
It was bright sunlight, and as # 
flickered over the rushes I looked up 
and saw a heavy bird going over in 
@ slow glide, then another following, 
They were big fellows, and I did hot 
like the way they were making towards 
the barn—in the paddocks behind it 
were the ewes with their young lambs, 
The birds went slowly, without 9 
flicker of their wings, like ships in ful] 
sail. They came down low near the 
barn; then as I watched I saw them 
rise, going up in a steady spiral. They 
hung high overhead, circling slowly 
and dwindling, showing they were still 
rising. I saw how big-bodied they 
were, how enormous their wings. Then 
I thought, they are not hawks even, 
they are eagles. 

I dropped the spade I was using 
and started up towards the bam, 
calling at the top of my voice, but 
perhaps they had seen me from the 
first, and, being eagles, were shy. The 
settlers farther down the valley must 
have thought I had gone off my head, 
shouting out like that. Old M‘Ginty 
came up as fast as he could hobble. 

He said, “We was wonderin’ what 
ailed you. We heard someone callin’ 
out, and I says to brother, Bob, blessed 
if that ain’t the ‘ Johnny ’ ! callin’ out. 
Glad to see yer all right.” 

When he heard what I had been 
calling out for he said, “‘ Fancy now! 
Eagles! We ain’t seen none about 
these parts fer years now. They be 
down from the Badgers after the 
lambs—might be the last two about.” 

“Well, I hope they don’t come 
again,” I said. “If they do, I'll take 
the gun to them.” 

“Two did you say ?” said M‘Ginty. 
“Then you’d best shoot both.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Oh, they say eagles don’t mate 
easily, and if you kill one of a pair the 
other’s always alone. Never did fancy 
killin’ eagles meself.”’ 





1 The term ‘ Johnny’ in Australia denotes an Englishman. 
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Nor did I, I said, but I must keep 
my lambs. Still, they might not come 


ous that was not the last of them. 

I had to go down to the settlement 
one day, and when I came back the 
ewes were making a commotion. I 
found two lambs had gone. I got out 
the gun that night, cleaned it, then 
went down to M‘Ginty for the loan of 
some cartridges. 

It was as if those birds knew what 
I was thinking. I kept a watch, but 
no more lambs went, and I did not see 
a sign of them for a fortnight. Then 
I had to go to a sale to buy some 
young cattle, and when I came back 
and counted the lambs, there was one 
more gone. y 

That got my blood up. Each day 
I took the gun out with me and kept 
a sharp eye for them. I could see the 
Badger peak jutting up over the ridge 
to the south, and I could imagine those 
big birds sitting up there on the crags, 
looking down on me as I went about the 
place, watching until I was out of the 
way. Of course it was impossible— 
the peak was nearly five miles away, 
and no bird, not even an eagle, could 
see as far as that. 

Weeks went by, and I had stopped 
bringing the gun out with me each day ; 
for I had begun to forget about them. 
Then one afternoon I was sorting 
potatoes in the shed when I heard a 
terrible commotion among the sheep, 
lambs bleating and ewes calling. I 
ran out, caught up the gun from the 
back verandah, and rushed round to 
the paddock. It was the eagles again. 
They were coming down so low I could 
see the light striking golden through 
their great wing feathers, the yellow 
claws clutched up beneath their dark 
bodies, and the golden gleam of their 
necks as they dropped right into the 
midst of the flock. Then one rose with 
& flash of wings, and I saw it had a 
lamb in its claws carrying it easily. 
But it was rising slower than the other, 
which must have seen me before it 
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struck, for it was already away up on 
its spiral climb. 

I crouched against the post and rail 
fence, cocked the gun, took careful aim 
a little above it, and fired. I saw its 
great wings flap convulsively, then 
double as it heeled over and came 
hurtling down like a kite with the 
wind out of it, smashing right into the 
middle of the oat paddock. When I 
came to the place it had thrashed a 
great circle flat with its wings. That 
must have been its death struggle, 
since it now lay quite still, and the 
lamb, too, was dead. 

I dragged it out. The feathers of 
its wings when I took hold of them 
were harsh and strong, bigger than 
any quills I had ever seen. Then I 
stretched it out by the stable-yard 
fence. 

It was a magnificent bird. The 
power of its wings must have been 
terrific ; they were like great sails of 
dark brown, each small feather edged 
with gold, the neck gold and silky like 
a cock’s, with the rest almost black. 
With its hooked beak and great yellow 
claws doubled under it so that the 
ugly killing side was hidden, I could 
see how beautiful it was. I drew out — 
the wings until they stretched their 
full span as I had seen them in the air. 
Then out of curiosity I went inside and 
fetched out a foot-rule. The wings 
measured eight feet from tip to tip. 

But now I felt a pang to see it lying 
there. It seemed strange—all that 
power and speed now gone out of it, 
like that. 

M‘Ginty came up at the bang of the 
gun, like a dog after game. He walked 
round it. 

“ S’long time since I seen ’n eagle,” 
he said. “‘ You’d best hang it up on th’ 
barn door, the way they allus used 
to do.” 

I got a hammer and he held the 
eagle somehow, for it was as heavy 
as a young calf, as I drove the nails 
through the wings before they stiffened, 
right through the fleshy part so that it 
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would hold. And there it was, crucified 
on the barn door. 

“ Ain’t that fine now,” said M‘Ginty, 
standing back and admiring it. ‘ You’ll 
have all th’ district up here, come 
termorrer. They say—and I believe 
it’s a fact, too—it’s the biggest bird in 
the world, bigger’n th’ American and 
*Uropean ones too.” 

So I had shot the biggest bird in the 
world, Ithought. I looked at it hanging 
there, its feathers spread like enormous 
fans, its head hanging, and I felt I 
would rather have let it fly off, lamb 
and all. 

It was not until the next day I 
realised that it must have been the 
female I had shot—she was the bigger 
of the two, as is always so with eagles— 
for I heard the cock bird scream as he 
came over the ridge, just a sharp 
scream as he came fast, and low, 
skimming the tops of the trees. He 
circled above the sheep and oat 
paddocks. He must have seen me 
standing out in the open; for these 
birds have amazing sight, but he took 
no notice. He was looking for his 
mate. Then he swung away and went 
back over the hill, and I heard him 
scream from a long way off. 

After that he came over nearly every 
day. He never touched the lambs, 
and he was always alone. He would 
be alone till he died, perhaps. He 
would hunt alone, and he would sit 
up on that peak looking out over the 
country, alone. 

It got on my nerves. I found myself 
looking out each day for that eagle, 
almost dreading it, then watching it 
slide across. One day I felt I could 
stand it no longer. I got out the 


gun when I saw him like a speck above 
the ridge. He came on strongly. 
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When he got out of the line of the sm 
I pulled the trigger, and the crash of 
the explosion went banging up the 
valley. He tumbled down somewhere 
in front of the house, and I let the lad 
who worked for me go and deal with 
him. “Bury it down by the lower 
boundary fence,’ I said. “ And tear 
that one off the barn door and put 
them together.” I did not want to 
have anything more to do with eagles, 
But even then, I felt better now it was 
not alone any more. 

There were times after that when 
I wondered if killing eagles did not 
bring bad luck. I soon realised that 
unless I put everything I possessed 
into Myrtle Valley I should never 
make ,a success of the place, and 
even if I finished the fencing and the 
planting of pastures, even if those late 
frosts did not come, I wondered if I 
could stand the loneliness indefinitely. 
It seemed that in every circumstance 
as well as in every relationship of life, 
one either went forward or backward 
—nothing remained static. Now I 
decided to cut my losses before it 
was too late. So I forfeited the farm 
that autumn. 

Of course I bought another place. 
The island had cast its spell over me 
by then, and I knew I should be content 
to spend the rest of my life in it. Since 
then I have settled on the good red 
land nearer the coast, married an island 
girl, and raised three young Tas- 
manians. It’s a fine country, and I 
know now that those two years in 
Myrtls Valley taught me much mor 
than I imagined they would. But, 
looking back, it seems curious how 
things work out. If it had not been 
for the eagle I wonder if I should not 
be there still. 
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BOMB DAMAGE IN GERMANY. 


BY J. M. SPAIGHT. 


Wuat are the Royal Air Force really 
doing in Germany ? Is our air offensive 
as effective as we—or some of us— 
think it is ? Are we inflicting damage 
on the same scale as the German 
bombers did in their raids of last year ? 
What are the facts of the case, so far 
as they can be established objectively ? 
We know that the communiqués and 
reports issued by the Air Ministry 
News Service have spoken from time 
to time of devastating raids upon 
German centres, of immense con- 
flagrations, of wasting seas of flame, 
of tremendous destruction, of huge 
explosions and crumbling buildings. 
Are these reports well founded? Or 
is there something in the suggestion 
that our air crews have been hood- 
winked by the wily Germans, that the 
explosions were of the sort which we 
used to admire in the set-piece at the 
R.A.F. display at Hendon, that the 
fires were lit by the Germans them- 
selves, that the buildings destroyed 
were flimsy structures specially erected 
as decoys, that dummy factories and 
even dummy towns have been bombed 
instead of the true objectives ? 

In this article an attempt is made 
to assess impartially the real effect of 
the work of our bombers, and attention 
has been directed rather to independent 
testimony than to the reports of the 
pilots and members of air crews. Those 
reports are most certainly honest 
reports, given in all sincerity, but there 
is still room for human error in them, 
and it is not for one moment to question 
the good faith of those making them to 
seek confirmation from other sources 
of the accuracy of the facts recorded 
in the interrogatories. Such con- 
firmation is obtainable in a variety of 
ways, among which are sources that 
cannot be disclosed but are thoroughly 
trustworthy. I have hd the privilege 


and advantage of obtaining some par- 
ticulars emanating from such sources, 
but much of the information here 
given has already been published and 
is recorded again for the purpose of 
supplementing and reinforcing the con- 
clusions drawn from data hitherto not 
disclosed. 

An inquiry of this kind serves a good 
purpose at present, because there is a 
disposition on the part of the public to 
question the value of our air offensive 
and to ask whether it is really effecting 
very much or is in fact leading any- 
where. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that our Government is itself losing 
faith in it, and that that is the reason 
for the comparative intermission of 
raiding during the winter. We had 
been led to expect that our air offensive 
would be greatly increased. In a 
speech at Middlesbrough on Ist October 
1941 Sir Archibald Sinclair had said : 
“ After long study and preparation, 
with aircraft far superior to present 
German bomber types, and with 
superior instruments and more destruc- 
tive bombs than theirs, we plan to 
deliver heavier loads of bombs on to 
Germany during successive months 
than ever Germany delivered on this 
country.” But we raided Germany 
on fewer occasions in the winter 
of 1941-42 than in that of 1940-41. 
That was due in part to our having to 
raid Brest so frequently, but to a still 
greater extent to the abnormally bad 
weather. Only once in fifteen years, 
in 1937, had the weather been so 
unfavourable for bombing operations, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair stated at the 
Guildhall on 8th January 1942; and 
it continued to be unfavourable during 
January and February. “ Our bombers 
and still more our crews,’ he said, 
“are too valuable to waste in fighting 
not only German flak, searchlights, and 
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night-fighters, but fearful weather odds. 
Their time will come for a massive and 
sustained offensive against Germany, 
and they will be ready for it when the 
weather cycle changes.” Sir Archibald 
reverted to the subject in a speech at 
Bristol on 28th February, when he 
stated that we had hoped to hit Ger- 
many hard during the winter, but “ our 
airmen had been confronted by even a 
more formidable enemy than Germany 
—the weather.” He assured his 
listeners that “‘ when the cycle changes 
Bomber Command will be ready to 
carry into Germany destruction on a 
far greater scale than your own beauti- 
ful city suffered a year ago.”” We must 
take Germany by the throat and shake 
the strength out of her, he said, and 
a heavy bombing offensive was the 
essential preliminary to a successful 
invasion of Europe. That it would be 
resumed at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, he promised the House of 
Commons on 4th March. 

Another reason for public doubts 
about the efficacy of our air offensive 
has been the apparently inconclusive 
result of our repeated attacks upon the 
three German warships that were 
sheltering for ten or eleven months in 
Brest harbour. We bombed them there 
again and again, and yet they were 
able to leave the harbour on llth 
February and to steam at high speed 
to a home port on that and the following 
days. If that is all we could accomplish 
at Brest (and La Pallice), people are 
inclined to say, is it not probable that 
our raids on objectives in Germany 
are equally ineffective ? We attacked 
the ships by day as well as by night, 
and in four of the daylight raids we 
used our biggest bombers and our 
heaviest bombs. Direct hits with heavy 
armour-piercing bombs were claimed in 
the latter raids: one by a Stirling on 
the Scharnhorst, then tied up at the 
breakwater at La Pallice, on 23rd July 
1941, one by Halifaxes on the same 
warship on the following day, and no 
less than seven on the Gneisenau in 
the attack on hér at Brest by Fortress, 
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24th July also. In the daylight raids 
of 18th and 30th December, in which 
Stirlings, Halifaxes, and Manchester 
were engaged, at least one direct hit 
was claimed, and other bombs were 
reported to have fallen between the 
ships’ sides and the sides of the dry 
docks in which they were lying. Yet 
they survived to sail away. 

We lost heavily in these daylight 
raids, especially in those of 23rd-24th 
July, when fifteen bombers failed to 
return (as did some fighters also), 
From first to last the attacks on the 
stationary warships cost us 43 aircraft 
and 247 members of air crews—figures 
which indicate by their interrelation 
that a number of our heaviest bombers 
must have been lost. To these losses 
must be added those incurred in the 
very gallant attempt to stop the war. 
ships on their final flight—20 bombers, 
6 Swordfish torpedo-carriers, and 16 
fighters. 

Clearly, our long-continued battering 
of the targets which the two big war- 
ships and the Prinz Eugen presented 
to our bombers failed in that it did 
not put them permanently out of 
action. How far is that result relevant 
to the wider question which is involved ? 
It was a disappointing result ; but the 
target, it must be remembered, was a 
pin-point one when viewed from the 
great heights at which our bombers had 
to fly if their A.P. bombs were to have 
the necessary penetrative force. Brest 
was about the most powerfully defended 
place @armes in the world against air 
attack, and precision of aim was not to 
be expected. As regards the raids by 
night, which were also carried out at 
a very high altitude, our bombers 
could have been expected to make 
direct hits, as Flight - Lieutenant 
Boothby pointed out in the House of 
Commons on 25th February, only by 
* inconceivable good fortune.” Indeed, 
it was fairly good shooting to damage 
the ships at all, and they certainly were 
damaged; there can be no other 
explanation of their long sojourn in a 
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spot which was far from healthy. It 
js not improbable, moreover, that their 
final dash for home was inspired by the 
realisation that their upper structures 
and controls could not be repaired at 
Brest under the recurrent blows of the 
Royal Air Force. 

How far our raids upon ports and 
shipyards in the Reich itself succeed 
in inflicting worth-while damage must 
for the public be largely a matter for 
speculation. The evidence published 
We have reports of 
a conflicting nature to set against one 
another. Take Hamburg, for instance. 
The Air Ministry News Service issued 
on Ist June 1941 a summary of the 
reports of the damage caused there by 
our new bombs. “One of these new 
bombs,”’ it was stated, “‘ fell into the 
Steinwerder industrial area. Industrial 
buildings covering a space of 20,000 
square yards were completely demol- 
ished. Over a space of 75,000 square 
yards there was severe damage from 
blast, and at two points more than 
1100 feet apart the effects ef blast 
were very obvious. Reports from 
within Germany describe Hamburg as 
a ‘tragic picture,’ and it is said that 
there is scarcely any district in this 
great city, the second largest in 
Germany, which has not suffered.” 
The bulletin went on to say that a 
complete picture of all the damage 
done there in May cannot be obtained, 
but photographic reconnaissance showed 
that thirty-six very large industrial 
buildings had been demolished or 
seriously damaged and that widespread 
destruction had been caused. It is 
known from independent sources that 
the devastation in the Sudwest Hafen 
and near the Steinwerder Canal was 
particularly great. ' 

This account is borne out by that 
given by a neutral subject who had 
been employed in the shipyards at 
Hamburg and whose account of what 
he saw was published in the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ of 23rd July 1941. The damage, 
he stated, had been ‘terrific,’ though 
our bombing was not always accurate. 
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The four big shipyards—the Blohm & 
Voss, Stluke, Deutsches Werft, and 
Vulcan—had all been hit. In the city 
itself fifty houses had been demolished 
in the Silbersack street by one of our 
big bombs and 106 people killed. 
Severe damage had been caused in the 
Sophiestrasse, Ferdinandstrasse, Renge- 
burgerstrasse, and Spitalstrasse. The 
central railway station had not been 
seriously damaged, but the Wahlhof 
cabaret close to it had been demolished. 

A little earlier in the year an Ameri- 
can, George Crabtree, who made three 
round trips between Germany and 
Sweden, found so many sunken ships 
in the harbour of Hamburg on his 
second visit that “it took the tug 
almost three hours to zigzag our ship 
through the harbour up to the dock.” 
The ship had to unload at a dif- 
ferent dock from that at which she 
had discharged on her former trip, 
for it had been wrecked since 
then. Mr Crabtree found bomb craters 
in the streets, and “ brick walls were all 
that remained of many buildings.” At 
Bremen and ‘Emden, too, there were 
many signs of our bombers’ attentions. 
In Emden he saw between 100 and 150 
bombed buildings. 

A very different account of 
Hamburg’s condition was given sub- 
sequently in a book, ‘ Hitler’s Reich 
and Churchill’s Britain,’ by Stephen 
Laird and Walter Graebner, the corre- 
spondents of the American magazine 
‘Time’ in Berlin and London respec- 
tively. Mr Laird states that in June 
1941 he drove along the water-front for 
three miles without seeing a single 
bomb-hit. In the city itself he found 
windows broken and tiles smashed by 
our light-calibre bombs, but no 
extensive damage. The great fires 
reported by our air crews on their 
return from raids he attributed to the 
fake installations prepared by the 
Germans themselves for the purpose of 
deception. 

Perhaps our airmen were taken in 
by such installations at first, but very 
soon they were alive to tricks of this 
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kind. It may be remarked that 
the amount of money and labour 
which the Germans expended on such 
devices and on camouflage in general 
is itself evidence of the effectiveness of 
our bombers’ work. The immense care 
taken to deceive our airmen would 
have been sheer waste of effort if our 
raids were causing only the insignificant 
damage alleged in the German official 
reports. The elaborate fakes staged by 
the Germans were no secret to our 
intelligence service. Indeed, some of 
them were well known to the general 
public. Mr Lincoln M‘Veagh, the 
former American Minister to Berlin, 
described a few of them in the United 
States in July 1941. He told of roads 
being painted green near Potsdam, of 
ponds and sheets of water being covered 
with weeds, of trees planted on tops of 
concrete buildings, and so on. Other 
devices of which we were aware, though 
they were not commonly known, 
included the laying of netting over 
such main streets as the Charlotten- 
burger Chaussee in Berlin ; the covering 
of the Lietzensee Lake in Berlin with 
lattice-work resting on piles or rafts 
and bearing dummy buildings, roads, 
and trees which blended with the 
surroundings; the duplication of the 
Lombards Bridge in Hamburg by the 
camouflaging of the part of the Alster 
Lake south of the bridge in the same 
fashion and the construction of a 
dummy bridge across the lake to the 
north of the real bridge ; the stretching 
of canvas, with roads painted on it, 
over railway stations at Hamburg and 
Hanover; the building of a dummy 
main station at Stuttgart as a decoy. 
Our airmen were birds far too downy to 
be caught by such snares. 

Mr Laird did not visit the island 
dock installations in Hamburg, and it 
is not an unfair inference to draw from 
his account of what he saw that he 
was carefully shepherded away from 
the areas which had suffered most 
severely. He was not in Hamburg 
after June 1941, but it is known for 
certain that very considerable damage 
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had already been caused in the port 
and the city by that date. There ig 
no doubt at all that the raids of the 
moonlit nights of 12th March, when 
the largest force that had as yet been 
sent into Germany attacked Hamburg, 
Bremen and Berlin, and of 13th March, 
when Hamburg had its most severe 
attack up to that time, were particu. 
larly destructive. These raids started 
an exodus from the city, which until 
then had not appreciated, apparently, 
the effectiveness of our air offensive, 
Hamburg had two more nights of terror 
on 10th and 11th May, again under 
the light of a full moon. Immense 
damage was caused by our heaviest 
bombs, both in the docks and in the 
industrial quarters of the city, in the 
raid of 10th May. There could be no 
mistaking the target area on such a 
night, and the huge fires were genuine 
conflagrations on that occasion at 
any rate. It is known that these 
raids caused widespread consternation 
throughout North-West Germany. 
Even the German official report had 
to admit, on 11th May, that “ numerous 
fires and much damage” had been 
caused by the previous night’s raid, 
but added, of course, that the attack 
affected “ residential quarters ’’ almost 
exclusively, the damage to military 
objectives being “ insignificant.” 
Mannheim, some visitors think, is 
the most bomb-scarred of all the 
German towns. Some particulars of 
the damage done there and in the twin 
city of Ludwigshaven, on the other 
side of the Rhine, were given by the 
Air Ministry News Service on Ist June 
1941. Sixteen bays of warehousing on 
both banks of the Verbindungscanal 
had been completely gutted, this area 
of devastation covering four and a half 
acres. One can picture the result by 
imagining a street block of about the 
size of Trafalgar Square all completely 
burnt out. In one huge three-bay 
building in the Neckerstadt nearly 
30,000 feet had been demolished, and 
many factories and warehouses in the 
docks were laid flat or badly knocked 
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about. The east span of the two-span 
Autobahn Bridge across the river had 
been destroyed. The railways, too, 
suffered severely in Mannheim. It is 
known that the transport of coal to 
Italy was seriously interrupted as a 
result of the damage done to them in 
the first half of 1941. 

What of Berlin itself? We have 
heard from our bomber crews of great 
destruction there. Were the spreading 
flames which they reported dummy fires 
only ? 
Perhaps some of them were, at first. 
Others most certainly were not. No 
doubt we were inclined to exaggerate 
the effect of the earlier raids, when we 
were not using very heavy bombs or 
carrying very heavy loads. We never 
deceived ourselves, however, to the 
same extent as the German public 
apparently did about the damage 
caused in London. On 11th December 
1940, for instance, the German radio 
made it known to the world that there 
were only two houses left standing in 
Regent Street, that Piccadilly had been 
razed to the ground, that Bloomsbury 
was a vast cemetery, that not a single 
station except Victoria was open. Ws 
know that that description of London 
was absurd. We have not allowed our 
imagination to rove quite so freely over 
a devastated Berlin. 

We have sound reason to believe, 
nevertheless, that very substantial 
damage was caused there by some of 
our attacks. The raid of the night of 
9h April 1941 is known from independ- 
ent sources to have been particularly 
destructive. The State Opera House 
and a number of other buildings were 
burnt out. All the ‘fire brigades of the 
city were in action throughout the 
night and for part of the following day. 
The German wireless complained on 
llth April that the attack had been 
aimed at the cultural centre of the 
city, that hospitals and churches had 
been bombed, and that the attack was 
“infamous ”—as usual. Neutral corre- 
spondents reported that the casualties 
amounted to at least 2000 people killed 
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and injured, and described the damage 
as “terrific.” Berlin had another 
heavy raid on the night of 2nd August. 
The German official report stated that 
the damage was confined to the suburbs, 
where dwelling-houses were hit and 
civilians killed and injured, but there is 
reason to believe that at least some of 
the bombs fell in the city itself. 

The severest battering which Berlin 
experienced was that of the night of 
7th September 1941. We sent over a 
large number of bombers and a heavy 
consignment of high-explosive on that 
night. The reaction of the German 
Press to the raid was significant. The 
‘'Nachtausgabe’ of 8th September 
described the attack as “one of. the 
most rotten and most disgusting yet 
made on Berlin.” It was “ especially 
loutish and contemptible.” § The 
* Angriff’ described a harrowing scene 
in which victims of the attack were 
being collected and cared for in a 
school. “British insanity,” it said, 
“in a few seconds has robbed them 
of all they had owned and saved as 
fruits of their labours.” (What about 
German insanity in the East End of 
London, where similar scenes were not 
lacking ?) The ‘ Lokalanzeiger ’ quoted 
a German workman’s account of his 
and others’ reaction in their cellars 
to the “terrible detonation” of the 
bombs, which caused very evident 
consternation. “It looks bad, in 
homes hit by the British bombs,” said 
the ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 
which assured its readers that ‘“ this 
criminal act will be avenged.” The 
German radio on 8th September thought 
it necessary to remind the public that 
German soldiers were suffering far 
more terribly on the eastern front, that 
German sailors were being drowned in 
the Atlantic, and that German airmen 
were dying in blazing machines. It 
exhorted civilians not to fail these 
heroes by breaking under the strain of 
air bombardment. 

That a retaliatory raid was not 
quickly launched on London (as one 
was in April) was due, one may 
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surmise, to the preoccupation of the 
Luftwaffe in the east. General Quade 
promised the radio-listeners of Germany 
on 12th September that ‘‘ London will 
get it hot again. Londoners need not 
be impatient. We will return and do 
the job with our usual thoroughness.” 
On the preceding day another spokes- 
man of the German Air Ministry had 
urged Berliners to show fortitude and 
“not to go in the streets making 
miserable faces. The enemy has 
demonstrated,” he said, “‘ that. he will 
not show any consideration for Berlin, 
Cologne, and other centres, but they 
[the Berliners] must trust their 
Luftwaffe, which is strong enough to 
make war on three fronts—against 
Britain, against Russia, and in Libya.” 
That, fortunately for us, was precisely 
what the Luftwaffe was not strong 
enough to do. 

Yet the German official News Agency 
had the nerve to assert that only 
27 persons were killed in Berlin in 
this severe raid; ‘La Stampa’ of 
Turin raised that figure to 30. It is 
known from sources that are un- 
questionably reliable that the death- 
roll was immensely higher. At the 
Potsdamer Station alone a tunnel in 
which 350 people were sheltering was 
hit, and 180 of them were killed. One 
big bomb which fell in the Sellerstrasse 
killed 20 people in the street, and the 
blast was so tremendous that even 
people sheltering in cellars in the 
vicinity had their lungs burst. It is 
hardly surprising that our use of such 
bombs has had a very severe effect 
on German morale. Nothing has 
impressed the population of Hamburg 
so much as the destruction effected by 
a single large bomb in the Deutsche 
Werft. There and elsewhere widespread 
apprehension has been caused by these 
powerful bombs. Lord Halifax dis- 
closed in his broadcast from Washington 
on 18th March that each of them 
weighs nearly two tons. In Germany, 
he said, it is called the “‘ block bomb ” 
because it can knock out entire blocks 
of buildings—and bigger bombs still, 
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he added, are on the way. It was not 
these bombs but heavy armour-pi 
bombs, which have a less devastating 
blast effect, that were used against the 
docked Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
Besides juggling with the casualty 
figures, the German authorities hayes 
attempted in other ways to prevent 
the real results of our raids from being 
known. A rigid censorship is imposed 
upon all advertisements, as well ag 
news items, which might disclose any 
information about the damage done, 
Nevertheless, from time to time ther 
may creep into the Press tell-tale 
references which throw some light on 
the real situation. In the months of 
June to August 1941 Cologne had a 
number of unwelcome visits from our 
bombers. In the three months it was 
attacked on nineteen nights—there was 
also a daylight raid, on 12th August, on 
the power-stations at Knapsack and 
Quadrath—and thirteen of these raids 
occurred during the three and a half 
weeks between 16th June and 10th 
July, when more than a thousand 
tons of bombs were dropped on 
objectives in the city. It is known 
that these attacks caused great destruc- 
tion; on one night, 20th July, fires 
extending for a mile in length were left 
burning in the city. There is evidence 
(from special sources) that the railways 
and the Rhine Harbour district suffered 
particularly severely. The railway 
workshops at the Nippes marshalling 
yard were seriously damaged, the main 
station was hit more than once, and 
the post and mail sorting office was 
destroyed in one of the raids. Damage 
to the gasworks and the water-pumping 
station resulted in the absence of 
supplies for some time. The German 
reports did their best to minimise the 
damage, but the truth began to come 
out by degrees. One indication of the 
effect was the appearance in the local 
newspapers of notices that the summer 
seasons of various theatres had been 
suddenly cancelled, that named 
businesses had been closed or trans- 
ferred to new addresses, and that 
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certain routes to places of entertain- 
ment had been changed. 

Cologne had its worst raid of the 
war on the night of 13th March 1942. 
The Air Ministry News Service dis- 
dosed on 26th March that photographs 
taken subsequently by day had shown 
that even greater destruction had been 
caused than those taken on the night 
of the raid had implied. In the Nippes 
district a direct hit with a heavy bomb 
spread destruction over an area of 
15,000 square yards, and to the east 
of the same area another destroyed 
buildings covering 6000 square yards. 
In the main city area, buildings cover- 
ing 16,000 square yards were partly 
destroyed to the west of the cathedral, 
and a built-up area of 22,400 square 
yards was entirely gutted. Great 
devastation was caused in the district 
east of the Rhine, a number of factories 
being burnt out. The photographs 
published of the damage done to the 
Franz Clouth rubber works in the 
Nippes district make it apparent even 
to the layman that immense destruction 
was caused there by our bombs. 

Miinster was another town severeky 
hammered last summer. There was a 
heavy raid on the night of 5th July, and 
even the German official report was con- 
strained next morning to confess that 
“considerable casualties, both killed 
and wounded, were caused to the civilian 
population.” (The usual formula speaks 
of slight casualties only.) ‘‘ Residential 
quarters and public buildings were hit,” 
the report added. Miinster was raided 
again on the three following nights. 
In the raids of 7th and 8th July entire 
areas of the town were burnt out, 
many whole streets being devastated. 
The Nord Strasse, Kemp Strasse, parts 
of Lengen Strasse, Wermelins Strasse, 
Garten Strasse, Spierkerhof, Tibus 
Strasse, Sonnen Strasse, and Winkel 
Strasse were almost completely gutted 
by fire. A single heavy bomb devas- 
tated an area of more than 7000 square 
yards, and another an area of 6000 
square yards. In these two areas all 
buildings were demolished, and around 


them was a wider circle of blast- 
damaged buildings. Immense destruc- 
tion was also caused in the district near 
the railway and the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal. Two trains outside the station 
were destroyed by fire and blast effect. 
On the 9th July the German wireless 
announcer almost broke into sob-stuff 
with a reference to “ the unhappy town 
of Miinster.”” There is no doubt that 
the description was fairly correct. 
Another Westphalian town, Aachen, 
was no more fortunate. Its severest 
trial was on the night of 10th July, 
when terrific damage was done, mainly 
in the centre of the town. Reconnais- 
sance subsequently carried out con- 
firmed the bomber crews’ reports that 
widespread havoc had been caused by 
their attack. Craters were observed 
in the roadways, and the traffic, water, 
gas, electricity, and telephone systems 
were interrupted. The considered 
opinion of the experts at the Air 
Ministry was that as a result of the 
raids nearly one-third of the whole 
town was destroyed, mainly as the 
result of fires in the shopping and 
business centres and the municipal 
buildings. The damage was the greater 
because the fire brigade of Aachen 
had gone to Cologne to reinforce 
the fire-fighters there. “ Aachen and 
Miinster are certainly in @ worse con- 
dition than Coventry and Plymouth,” 
Sir Archibald Sinclair said when pre- 
senting the Air Estimates on 4th March 
1942. ; 
How far have our air raids affected 
Germany’s armament industry ? Géring 
is reported to have boasted that the 
German raids had reduced our arma- 
ment industry’s output by 60 to 70 per 
cent, and all British production by 
50 per cent. That was a gross exaggera- 
tion. There was a reduction—Ministers 
admitted it—but it was never a very 
serious one and was soon made good ; 
in point of fact, our output of all kinds 
of armaments was higher after the 
second half of 1940 than it had been 
in the preceding spring. It is common 
knowledge that our big aircraft plants 
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were rather dangerously concentrated 
before the war began. Attention: was 
called in Parliament to this fact on 
more than one occasion. That situation 
no longer exists. How thorough the 

i is now may be judged from 
the fact, stated in ‘ The Times’ of 27th 
January 1942, that the main com- 
ponents. of the Stirling bomber are 
manufactured in more than twenty 
widely separated factories. Lord 
Beaverbrook himself said in Man- 
chester on 8th November 1941: ‘“‘ We 
are scattered now so widely that our 
aircraft production can go on no 
matter how much we are attacked by 
the enemy. You cannot now destroy 
the aircraft industry of Britain by 
enemy attack.” That what is true of 
our industry is true also of the German 
is a reasonable assumption, and is 
supported by the known facts. There 
has been a great deal of dispersal there 
as well, and a number of works have 
been removed from vulnerable areas. 
The removal was in part the result of 
damage caused by our raids. The 
Focke-Wulf factory at Bremen, for 
instance, was dispersed after the raids 
in the early part of 1941, and especially 
one on the night of 17th March, when 
the plant was severely damaged. Work 
in the factory had already been seriously 
interfered with before that time. There 
was a good deal of interruption of ship 
construction, too, at the various yards 
in North-West Germany. At Bremen, 
three out of four building slips in the 
Atlas yards were rendered useless for 
some time, and a large storehouse was 
completely gutted. The Deutsche and 
Germania shipbuilding yards at Kiel 
were also extensively damaged, and 
the naval dockyard at Wilhelmshaven 
is known to have suffered severely. 
There is evidence that the damage 
caused by our bombers at both Wil- 
helmshaven and Hamburg retarded 
the completion of a number of U-boats. 

Undoubtedly our raids have had an 
effect upon Germany’s war effort. By 
interfering with shipbuilding, on the 
one hand, and with transport on 
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the other, they have helped to ease the 
pressure on our own shipping in the 
battle of the Atlantic and on ou 
Russian Ally’s armies in the east. The 
recurrent attacks on the Ruhr haye 
also had an undoubted influence ; they 
have sent down the graph of production 
by causing fatigue and war-weariness 
among the workers and have affected 
the morale of Western Germany as a 
whole. Such contributions to the 
common cause are not spectacular, but 
very real. 

Not until after the war shall we 
know the precise effect upon Germany’s 
output of steel of such a raid as that 
of the night of 9th March 1942 on 
Essen. The August Thyssen steel- 
works were badly battered on that 
night. ‘There is no doubt whatever 
that a great weight of high-explosive 
was dropped plumb in the middle of 
the target area. The photographs 
taken confirm the pilots’ reports that 
the effect of our heaviest bombs was 
terrific and that the damage done was 
great. 

We know from the statement made 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of 
Commons on 25th February that the 
Government are not hidebound in the 
matter of the air offensive, and that our 
bombing policy is essentially a flexible 
one. The policy of building up a great 
bombing force was initiated, he pointed 
out, when we were fighting alone against 
the forces of Germany and Italy; it 
seemed then to be the most effective 
way of taking the initiative against the 
enemy. Now we had an enormous 
access of support from the Russian 
Army and the great potential strength 
of the United States. Naturally, im 
these circumstances our policy would 
be reviewed and would be changed if 
necessary. That indeed is only common- 
sense ; clearly no policy can be eternal. 
Strategic bombing is a long-term policy, 
and a short-term one may be found to 
be better at some stage. It is a policy 
which, like blockade, is slow to give 
results. The value of each becomes 
evident only at the end of the story. 
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There may emerge opportunities for 
throwing the weight of our growing 
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torpedo-bomber than the Albacore (and 
a fortiori than the Swordfish) is now 
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the } dsorganisation, and loss of morale. There should soon be no lack of the 
» but I the effect will be cumulative if the kinds of machines which the Navy and 
miding continues on the increasing the Army require. Actually the Army 
We | and relentless scale which Mr Churchill co-operation work in the campaign in 
NYS § promised in his speech at the County North Africa has been extremely 
that fall on 14th July—after Russia had successful. 
* OR B become a belligerent. ‘‘ We believe it The main root of the dissatisfaction, 
teel- Bip be in our power,” he said, ‘“‘to keep however, is to be found in a miscon- 
that this process going on a steadily rising ception of a more general nature. We 
ever § tide, month after month, year after can see now that many of us expected 
sive f year.” The retribution for the savage too much too soon from our bombing 
© of F sttacks on London which he then offensive. Perhaps some Ministerial 
Aphs F foreshadowed is still due to Germany. forecasts of what would be the results 
that {| It would be unfortunate if dissatis- of it were too optimistic. Strategic 
was | faction with the results so far achieved bombing is unspectacular work. It is 
ws T by our air offensive led to the only in the nature of things that we 
making of any rash experiments should be inclined to become impatient 
lade juss when our bombing policy is on with it when we strike a bad patch in 
© of T the eve of paying dividends. The dis- the war. Its affinity is not only with 
the | stisfaction arises in part from the blockade, but also with propaganda— ° 
the | {feeling that we have rather neglected and who is ever satisfied with our 
our | other classes of aircraft in order to propaganda, however well the work is 
ible} build up @ very strong long-distance done? It is a warfare of attrition— 
‘eat | bomber force, but in still greater degree attrition of resources and of morale. 
ee from @ misconception of the real nature And a big force that can strike powerful 
: of strategic bombing. It is true that and recurrent blows is needed if it is 
Jt | the Fleet Air Arm has had to be content to be really effective. We are getting 
‘Le | With the Swordfish, or its successor, that force into the air at last. We are 
® | the Albacore, for torpedo work, and getting real air power, which we have 
is? that neither a dive-bomber nor a tank- not had since 1918. In the meantime 
ial | busting fighter was developed in this we are tying up enormous defence 
ph country for work with the Army. forces in Germany and the German- 
. Everything could not be done at occupied countries by our bombing 
© once, and we had a big German lead policy. It is assuredly not labour lost 
in both bombers and fighters to for us to pelt the Ruhr nightly with 
7 overtake. The grounds for criticism high-explosive—and that, on the 
are now being cut away, as a matter contrary, is precisely what it is for the 
"Ys of urgency. Mr A. V. Alexander German production executives whose 
be told the House of Commons on llth plants are situated in that distinctly 
= March that a faster and more powerful vulnerable area. 
1es 
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WHEN you have been absent from 
a well-loved place for a long while, 
during which the world and the lives 
of its people have undergone uphzaval, 
you would rather keep certain pleasant 
memories intact than risk having them 
marred by revisiting scenes that have 
hitherto served as a steadfast back- 
ground to change in nearly every other 
aspect of life. I felt that in some 
way the old house must have had its 
personality affected—affronted—by the 
rude incursions of war. 

But even in these days of universal 
storm it has managed to stand sloof, 
@ sheltered remnant of the peaceful 
land, its ancient trees unfelled, its 
gracious policies unploughed. The roots 
of massive oaks defy the tractor’s 
onward sweep, preserving inviolate the 
green sward for the enjoyment of sleek 
cattle. The distant rumbling of traffic, 
planes zooming overhead, the muffled 
boom of guns across the firth, the rat- 
tat of machine-guns far away, remind 
one there is strife, but here we only 
sense an echo. To the eye things are 
just as they always were, the placid 
sequence of events seems still unbroken, 
the harmony unruffied ; and yet there 
are differences, gently wrought, that 
have produced changes without discord, 
adaptations of the old to new circum- 
stances. No master-mind has planned 
this: it has simply come about, 
smoothly as nature herself completes the 
seasons, blending with scents, from 
hawthorn to late roses. I note these 
things with a pleasure that is old and 
new, the gentle usage time has meted 
out, and the preservation of the homely 
characters I have learned to love. 

Age has come into a second bloom, 
recovered from the years @ spurious 
juvenility, more insistent than youth 
itself. Old men one dimly recollects 
as pottering wraiths among the cab- 
bages, or futile scratchers among dead 
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leaves, have stepped into the light, 
girded up their loins, blinking a little, 
perhaps, but full of new-born confi- 
dence and energy. Old Tiger is one of 
them, whose latent fire has not been 
quenched by damp shrubberies and 
hoeing weeds between berry-bushes in 
the kitchen garden. Head gardener 
now, - self-anointed high priest of the 
potting-shed and orchard ; a little nut- 
cracker faced person with the assurance 
of a hundred F.R.H.S.s rolled into one, 

He also chops wood, trims bushes, 
wheels coke, and wrings the necks of 
poultry for the house. I must have 
seen him long ago, but in his present 
form he is unrecognisable. That small 
red nose has a knowing twitch when- 
ever we meet, as though its owner 
were half-minded to recall incidents 
of the past when we were boys. He 
may have been the garden ‘lad who 
taught me how to guddle trout, or the 
one who assisted in the grisly hobby 
of collecting skulls. Small boys collect 
anything and everything, a magpie 
instinct that has little scientific pur- 
pose in its urge. The unimaginative 
collect stamps, the docile and u- 
enterprising grasses or dried flowers. 
The nearest approach to my speciality 
is skeleton leaves, and I began with 
them, but having unearthed a rabbit's 
skull (in expression curiously resembling 
one of my aunts) the vegetable kingdom 
lost its charm. The one soul who 
really sympathised with what my 
relatives called charnel-house tastes 
was the garden boy, and between us 
we formed a museum, dedicated to 
skulls, in a wooden shed behind the 
south wall where the plums and 
cherries grow. It was against the 
unfruitful side of the wall, beyond the 
garden territory, in a no-man’s land 
of discarded cucumber frames, pes 
sticks, and compost heaps. A dank 


and mouldy wilderness merging into 
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gder bushes and the dark shadows of 
gruce woods. A fitting environment 
for our grisly hoard. 

It is strange how few animals leave 
their skulls about. Rabbits in this 
respect, as in others, are rather prolific ; 
but squirrels, hedgehogs, field-mice, and 
soats die secretly and hide their 
pones. A sheep’s skull is no rarity, 
and we filched heads from the keeper’s 
yermin-rail: hawks, hoodie crows, 
magpies, and jays; but the pride of 
our collection was the skull of an 
ancient rat, who, owing to the loss of 
of an upper and lower tooth, had two 
complete circles within his jaws. I 
killed him in the stable-yard, a mere 
bag of bones, too weak for active flight. 
What care we took over the cleaning 
and preserving of that horror, boiling, 
burying, scraping, and working deli- 
cately with copper wire; then only 
to have the genuineness of our treasure 
doubted by those to whom abnormality 
always means a trick. A passing craze 
succeeded by something else, and the 
last time I passed through the wilder- 
ness the shed had fallen down, rotting 
boards obscured in nettle growths. 
Underneath, somewhere, lie the mould- 
ering remains of our once cherished col- 
lection, decently covered up for all time. 

Old Tiger may have been that 
garden boy, who in @ mood of deep 
enthusiasm promised to ‘ put past’ his 
skull for me when he was done with 
it; but his head is firmly fixed between 
his shoulders still, and if he cannot 
hold it high, the curve of his ancient 
spine lends to that red beacon nose an 
air of boring through doors and brick 
walls in order to keep the establish- 
ment keyed up to a proper pitch of 
efficiency. His son is with the army, 
his daughter with the A.T.S. His 
own warlike spirit finds outlet on the 
home front, battling against slugs, and 
mildew on the gooseberries. 

Ihave always connected the grounds 
md policies with old men, cross- 
grained patriarchs, like gnarled thorn 
stocks in the roots of hedges, but the 
presence of youth will not be denied, 
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even in war-time. Small boys try to 

do the work of men, spasmodically 

with long intervals between spells 

when they play truant into a country 

of their own; but the land of make- 

belief has got mixed up with the land 

of reality, and their games are sadly 

infected by the prevalent rage for 

engines of death and destruction. 

They have an advantage over men of 

science and inventors in that they can 

make machines and engines of them- 

selves. A mere flick of the imagina- 

tion, a turn of fancy at the sight of 

something passing on the road or over- 

head, and they become dive-bombers 
from the tops of walls, or despatch- 
riders from nowhere to nowhere with 
realistic zoomings, honkings, and ex- 
plosive falls. A wheelbarrow becomes 
a tank, and every ditch a trench, while 
a tractor-plough is nothing less than 
the spear-head of a mechanised division. 
And there are snares and booby-traps 
to contend with, because, though 
keepers are away and the woods about 
the house lie open to invasion, old 
fellows of the Tiger class, restless and 
unwilling to appear effete in stirring 
times, make brave efforts to assert 
themselves as persons in authority, 
who have not wholly passed into the 
ranks of non-effectives. It comforts 
these venerable survivals to play the 
réle of able-bodied guardians of the 
woods and river banks, and so the 
boys can never lack the charm and 
excitement of being hunted. 

What they have lost in agility and 
speed, the old men have gained in 
cunning. Something of their own 
boyish instincts has reawakened, the 
instinct to move silently in cover, to 
lie still till exactly the right moment, 
and to pounce suddenly when the 
enemy’s back is turned. Reed-beds 
and hazel clumps are no strangers to 
them, though some of the remembered 
tracks are grown over and obliterated. 
Where a gap used to be, someone has 
stopped the way with a bed-end, or a 
strand of new barbed-wire threatens 
the corduroys of earnest sleuths. I 
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am sorry to say these self-appointed 
heads of departments have rather 
lowered the standard of warfare by 
introducing such things as bent hoops 
cleverly sited in boy-runs. Boys love 
to cut @ corner, even though it be 
but a matter of inches, and wherever 
formal paths exist, you are sure to 
find at every angle of trim turf a 
paddled line that shows a preference 
for curves. On such divergences Old 
Tiger sets his booby-traps of willow 
wands to catch K’nute, whose real 
name is Kenneth, employed because 
the establishment would not be com- 
plete without a boy, and for no other 
reason as far as I can see. Tiger is 
responsible for the corruption of Ken- 
neth into K’nute, which has a tadpole, 
reptilian smack about it, requiring no 
additional adjective to express con- 
tempt. K’nute has never been snared 
by the ankles, but I have twice 
measured my length upon the ground 
over those infernal willow hoops, and 
put them up again with great care, 
hoping nobody has seen. One cannot 
complain, because that is exactly what 
the hoops were put there for, and to 
do so would be to own oneself no better 
than K’nute—and not so smart. 

The wire hoops in the undergrowth 
have no better success. Boys simply 
' skip over them and proceed, while as 
often as not the avenger on their trail 
is put out of his stride because he has 
forgotten just where the de-daggoned 
things are. A big stick and a howl 
are more effective. A boy makes off 
instinctively before he has time to 
note what a decrepit object you really 
are, and to keep on banging a tree 
trunk without revealing yourself too 
clearly is a subtle refinement of tech- 
nique when old age pits itself in combat 
against youth. K’nute has a disposition 
most responsive to the latest booby- 
traps employed in war. Of their exact 
nature he is blissfully. ignorant, but 
his fancy is taken by @ name, and to 
suit that name he concocts @ contrap- 
tion. K’nute’s contraptions are all 
over the place; experimental begin- 
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nings of machines that have not worked 
out successfully, or await some fini 
touch. Sometimes they show evidengg 
of sabotage, of the Tiger’s boot applied 
when a barrel flame-trap (name of 
entrancing possibilities) threatened tp 
‘smeek’ him out of the potting-shed, 
Knute is full of misdirected energy, 
incapable of sustained effort, bu 
aware in a strange way that his exist. 
ence on the premises is essential to 
the completeness of Old Tiger’s life, 
One would be lost without the other, 
and mutual antagonism has produced 
a@ kind of mutual liking and respect, 
Each has to walk circumspectly for fear 
of the other. 

The womenfolk have been leg 
touched by war than the men; that 
is because the domestic staff, like the 
house, is venerable and grey. Elderly 
women, though colloquially known as 
lassies, are past the age for- active 
service, and each has her own peculiar 
infirmity : rheumatics, stomach trouble, 
or foundered feet. For years I have 
observed them paddling about rooms 
and passages, making heavy weather 
of the stairs, growing more cranky as 
time rolls on, leaving more cobwebs 
in secluded nooks, and becoming 
spectacled one by one. Their em- 
ployers have given up the pretence of 
calling them servants long ago, and 
now they are just Jane and Mary and 
Cook (who does not seem to have 4 
name), all to be studied for their special 
bodily complaints. 

These women have outlived family 
connections and ties, replacing them 
by a firm attachment to the house, 
to which they cling as limpets to 4 
rock. War or no war, there they ar, 
and could not be elsewhere. They, too, 
have a juvenile among them, K’nute’s 
counterpart of the female sex, whose 
head and heart are for ever dancing 
with the military while her body works 
in chains amid the lowlier household 
tasks. ‘The Girl’ has all the incom 
sequent activity of K’nute, but in 4 
less warlike direction. Her ambition 
is to dance and dance and dance, with 
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men in uniform for preference, in village 
jalls from one end of the parish to 
the other. Soft soap and dish-cloths 
are @ humdrum background, and she 
is only fifteen. Wearing trousers and 
moking cigarettes helps to keep her 
soul alive, while tossing aloft a vege- 
table basket in the kitchen garden is 
elebration of a temporary freedom 
from restraint. Baggage, huzzy—what 
you will—she has in her the makings 


. | of a sunbeam were the fog of Cook’s 


displeasure not so dense. 

Downtrodden, yet resilient, her gamin 
girit defies repression ; the flowers nod 
their sympathy, the birds incite her 
lips to whistle ; and all the time her 
feet keep jigging to the rhythm of 
dance music far away. From Tiger 
she draws unlooked-for response, a 
renewal of gallantry practised years 
ago; an urge to swagger and to 
boast. He, too, has been a dancer in 
his day, lifted partners to foot it on 
the rough boards of many a barn or 
farmhouse loft, and the pert kitchen 
wench stirs memories of her like, bits 
of lassies flashing bright eyes under 
tangled mops of hair. Steps were more 
complicated when he was young, and 
now he unfolds to her the intricacies 
of a forgotten art. The single shuffle, 
the double shuffle, and the rattle are 
demonstrated on a gravel path, and 
there is @ gnome-like agility in Old 
Tiger’s shanks that challenges the 
twinkling of Peggy’s toes. 

The loft where the people used to 
dance is over the cart-shed, up a steep 
wooden ladder from the barn. I 
visited it the other day and banged 
my head against a dusty beam. One 
did that frequently in olden times. 
Tall men dunted their heads and 
thought nothing of it, or of the stour 
that made the lamps shine through a 
fog—the golden mist that touches with 
tmance the present in a vegetable 
garden. Double shuffle and the rattle ; 


rT eevy boots sounding like muffled 


tunder; the laughter and fiddle 
queaking ; perilous escapes from death 
upon the ladder; and later, home- 
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goings by moonlight. Still winter 
nights, frost clear and benign. No 


hint of war, no rushings in the sky ; no 
threat tolife. Nothing but the reassuring 
country sounds that go with one through 
woods and over fields, across the river 
holms, by lanes and headrigs, to the 
wide, flat marshes bordering the firth. 
The mutterings of war seem fainter 
to me than ever. The only wars we 
knew in ancient days were highly 
relished feuds between cross-grained 
farmers in adjacent holdings. Blood- 
less and localised they were, patiently 
waged campaigns without pitched 
battles, remarkable for the elementary 
tactics known as spite. There seems to 
be nothing disgraceful in spite; rather 
is it a kind of twisted virtue of which a 
man may boast, a perfectly reasonable 
explanation of motives. I never have 
been quite able to understand this, 
and can only conclude that the word 
has some finer meaning among my 
neighbours than mere ill-will or malice. 
At any rate, there is no more to be 
said when @ man assures you cheer- 
fully that he has done something to 
somebody “‘ just for spite—pure spite.” 
Soldiermg was never a popular pro- - 
fession in my part of the country, 
and even now “I'd as soon go for a 
soldier” is an expression sometimes 
heard among the older men. But girls 
and women let their hitherto repressed 
delight in fightmg men run _ wild. 
Khaki rompers with bits of coloured 
stuff upon their shoulders are not so 
captivating as tartan breeks, but still 
the hall-mark of war and deep romance. 
Those dour older men, they cannot 
quite escape. At the gloaming, when 
work is over for the day, the last jobs 
snodded up, and the air is full of calm 
serenity, I see come forth from cottage 
doors familiar forms metamorphosed 
to suit the times. In twos and threes 
they come, strong personalities that 
defy disguise: village elders, staid 
ploughmen of the farms ; blacksmiths, 
joiners, our tame stane-dyker Willie 
Black, and frisking among them a 
sample of the very young, boys who 
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were but yesterday members of that 
care-free band we called The Gang. 
The Home Guard going out for exercise, 
and when they are assembled one 
cannot wholly be without the old Gang 
influence. Shadows of the past mingle 
with present realities, and the sternest 
military commands seem impishly in- 
fected by the memory of what has 
been. The young infect the old, egg 
them on, lead them into situations 
where the dignity of middle life is lost 
in stomach crawlings through the 
bramble brakes and gorse bushes. 
Most of the leaders are boys, quick- 
witted as of yore, and the old men 
follow them obediently. Uncle Andy 
is no longer @ person in authority, and 
‘the old man ’ himself may be sweating 
to achieve the impossible under the 
imperative urge of his own Tom or 
Harry. I wonder if he takes it out of 
Tom later on when their positions 
regain normality. I hardly think so, 
because his pride in ‘ the boy,’ camou- 
flaged beneath a growling, frowning 
exterior, is very great. Army boots 
come naturally to these sons of the soil, 
and their heavy clump has a comforting 
and home-like sound when patrols go 
out upon the roads at night. 

A countryman hates the dark when 
all the landscape features he knows so 
well are shrouded in gloom. His usual 
occupations do not take him out at 
night, and he shuts himself securely 
within doors whenever the shades begin 
to fall. The clump of a companion’s 
boot is reassuring, because he is sur- 
rounded by lurking dangers. The 
quarry-hole, the mill-pond, the mill- 
race itself, and unexpected pitfalls 
that only reveal themselves at night. 
All these perils have a way of moving 
about, and suddenly appearing in 
front of a man when they should be 
well to his left or right. It is best to 
keep on beaten tracks, and even then 
playful goblins twitch his cap with 
pendant bramble shoots. I remember 
now, The Gang had this same distaste 
for obscurity. At the time I put it 
down to childish distrust of the unseen, 
to vivid imaginations wrought on by 
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old wives’ tales of bogles; but the 
feeling seems to strengthen with 
and it would need very little to get 
some of the veteran Home Guard scutt. 
ling about like frightened children when 
the black mystery of spruce woods closeg 
about them. I sympathise on winter 
nights when business calls me forth. 

I do not mean so much the incivility 
of gales and snow; one has in them 
something definite and understood to 
wrestle with. Rather is it the un. 
friendly stillness of November nights, 
the drip of thaw after a long frost, 
the sensation of being an intruder 
among strange entities to whom such 
nights belong. Not ghosts exactly, 
but phantoms that come and go, never 
distinguishable, always fading into 
stumps and stones, prone to lay moist 
fingers on your neck when trees them- 
selves—ordinarily well loved—adopt @ 
réle of hateful enmity. Summer nights 
have phantoms of their own, gayer and 
more sprightly, such as whisk about the 
haycocks when the moon rides high, or 
play at hide-and-seek through willow 
clumps along the river banks. There 
is no malevolence in them, and thei 
eeriness is always counterbalanced by 
the scented ground on which they 
frolic. They absorb the odours of the 
woodland glades and clover fields, s0 
that they lose all power to terrify. 

I used to look upon The Gang as 4 
connecting link between the airy 
sprites that haunt the hills and hollows 
and the reality of human men. They 
seemed a part of universal life, running 
hand in hand with unseen comrades, 
but always with the brighter shapes. 
The minister would call such notions 
fantastic nonsense, because he likes 
to speak of fancies in that strain, and 
because he is not free from similar 
ideas himself. A frequenter of beaten 
tracks, an impulse wafts him, now and 
then, into strange situations, as when 
he joined the Home Guard. It was 


the old envy of Gang boys finding a 
outlet in patriotism, a legitimate reason 
for entering a Gang. To some of his 
flock it appears a descent from pulpit 
dignity that he should race about the 
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country with a gun, but the minister 
does not care a rap what other people 
think, and guerilla warfare is no new 
thing to him. 

These lads tormented him of old; 
often has he had to own defeat, but 
they taught him elementary strategy, 
and now he is @ leader—a Gang leader 
—no longer a balked adversary at the 
heels of flying imps. Ghosts and gob- 
lins do not worry him in the least, and 
as for the quarry-hole he has tipped 
the manse rubbish into it for years, 
and @ man is unlikely to be scared of 
his own ash-midden, even on the 
blackest night. He has not so much 
time as formerly for evening danders 
with the dominie, who is only a special 
constable—a mere civilian without a 
gun—yet they forgather now and then 
to compare notes on the different 
aspects of village life. The dominic 
sticks to his old opinions founded on 
experience. To him a boy is father of 
the man, and cannot change ; but then 
he is not in the Home Guard, nor 
can he comprehend the elevating and 
improving influences of Gangdom. 

I have never been able to decide 
how much is natural, or how much is 
pose in the dominie’s attitude towards 
life, but there are others who leave 
you in no doubt of their sentiments 
regarding fellow-men. The sardonic 
humour of Kit Craill the fish-hawker, 
intensified by alcohol and a peg-leg, 
leads him to mock at the Home Guard 
fom his perch among the herring- 
boxes on his pony-cart. Fish trade is 
bad, but he still sells something hidden 
under old sacks. I have no idea what 
it is, or why he makes a mystery of it. 
[imagine it is only Kit’s way, because 
he was just as secretive about herrings, 
producing them one by one with the 
air of a conspirator distributing illegal 
tacts. Driving a cart into the ranks 
of marching men affords him great 
delight, and as the pony’s pace is a 
deliberate walk there is ample time 
for an exchange of compliments. The 
Home Guard becomes demilitarised— 
& backyard rabble using backyard 
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threats—and fearful about their toes; 
but there is an inevitability in Kit’s 
advance, like that of an elephant or 
tank, which wins the day. If he is 
hard pressed he drops boxes on the 
road, when, out of pity for his one- 
leggedness, someone has to load them 
up again. Then Kit drifts away, 
shooting a Parthian last word while 
the pony wags its ears. Master and 
beast are cynics, scornful of things 
they cannot do themselves, and taking 
a thrawn pleasure in obstructing 
others. An example of spite in its 
purest form, of clan feud spirit un- 
consciously displayed by an old fish- 
cadger with a wooden leg. 

I do not know how Kit gets into his 
cart, but I know how he gets out: his 
wife helps him. She simply unbuckles 
@ strap, tilts up the shafts, and over 
the tail-board come clattering her 
husband and the herring-boxes.. He 
looks like something from the deep ; 
@ buccaneer cast ashore with the 
wreckage of a pirate brig. There is a 
marine and fishy odour in the air, the 
peg-leg reminds one of an ancient salt, 
and Kit is half-seas over. He brings 
his treasure of small change to land 
in a leather bag tied up with binder 
twine. No one knows how he lost 
his leg; he may have been born 
without one; but that he should 
have been at any time an ordinary 
biped is out of keeping with the whole 
idea of Kit. A common mortal he 
never was and never will be, nor do 
the normal rules of life apply to him. 
‘Meg, woman,” he will say, “if I had 
baith my legs I wouldna’ be here—or 
ony ither bit.” Cryptic words smoth- 
ered by tarpaulin and packing-cases. It 
is as though a heaving mountain spoke. 
Meg can only blame the drink and lead 
the pony to its stable with a sigh. 

In the Utopian post-war world there 
may be no place for such as Kit, and 
even now the ranks of ‘characters’ 
are thinning. There used to be plenty 
of them drifting through lanes and 
byways, well-known faces one looked 
for and greeted with a smile. They 
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smiled back in various twisted shapes, 
or deftly changed from smiles to deep 
despondency. Rogues and vagabonds, 
and some who wavered on the border- 
. line between tramps and householders. 
Tinkers, potters, besom-makers ; fish- 
hawkers, pig-wives, and those who 
made a pair of boot-laces excuse for 
wandering. There was no hurry about 
their movements, and on warm summer 
days the shade of hedges seemed 
almost better than a trail up dusty 
loanings to farmhouse doors. 

Certain figures stand out clear among 
them. The colporteur is one, whose 
arrival was always an event, even at 
the big houses. Our store of godly 
books came from him; our Bible 
stories with coloured pictures of 
patriarchs and apostles, ‘Line upon 
Line’ and ‘Precept upon Precept.’ 
Some of those books still exist, tucked 
away in schoolroom shelves, cheek by 
jowl with ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ and 
‘The Swiss Family Robinson.’ The 
colporteur was a non-committal man, 
never crying the excellence of his 
wares, but with a sure inner know- 
ledge of what each customer required. 
He was rather like a minister to look 
at, a dusty evangelist of the roads 
to sober-minded folk; something less 
saintly to patrons with a taste for 
saltier tales. I have an idea he was 
an old humbug, but our elders took him 
seriously, as though he had absorbed 
some merit from the blue and purple 
apostles in whose company he walked. 

He was the only packman admitted 
to the house, or personally interviewed 
by the laird’s wife; the rest haggled 
and chaffered in the backyard with 
elderly maids who called them cadgers, 
robbers, thieves, but let themselves be 
cheated of small sums for the sake of 
hearing spicy gossip such as cadgers 
gather on their rounds. At odd times 
there might be a row in the yard, the 
sound of angry voices and the slam- 
ming of a heavy door, and once I 
remember an Irish lady, bristling 
with wire brushes and toasting-forks, 
going so far as to spit on the step and 
curse the house. She, of course, was a 
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stranger; not one of the regula 
callers, and had been insulted by thy 
offer of a bowl of soup. 

The Monkey-man was rather in 4 
class by himself, because he go 
nothing, and depended on what people 
would give for a sight of stuffed 
parrots and monkeys, set up in 4 
home-made show-case mounted on 4 
barrow. He was a little man, no 
unlike an ape himself, and astonishingly 
agile with his fists and feet. At the 
least provocation he would go fo 
anything, big or little, and wha 
urchins wished to annoy the local 
constable they only had to ask if he 
had lately seen the Monkey-man. 4 
far-out cousin of the showmen, akin 
to Haggerty-Baggerty and the mys. 
terious caravan-folk, the Monkey-man 
trundling his barrow through the 
woods and gibbering to himself wa 
not an apparition people cared to meet. 
He had committed no murder—yet; 
but he might—any day. The parrots 
and monkeys quivering to the barrow’ 
jolts were like evil spirits, the vanguard 
of still greater evil in the rear. 

Charlie the basket-maker was an 
other barrow-trundler, artful in the 
way he could repair old baskets 
look like new, artful in palming off 
resuscitated derelicts upon housewives 
in a hurry. One is warned agains 
putting new wine in old bottles, or 8 
new patch in an old garment; bul 
Charlie disregarded such advice, and 
by degrees took greater pride in coax: 
ing forlorn outcasts to assume fres 
life and form than in weaving perfec! 
baskets from the start. As a@ conse 
quence he frequented rubbish-dump 
contrasts to the green osier beds, and 
those neglected strips of wood that 
seem to grow more trash than trees 
The manse ash-midden in the quarry; 
hole was one of his haunts; because hi 
once found a wicker hamper ther 
and the spruce plantation below th 
qualry was @ snug camping - place 
Charlie’s little fire with its curl @ 
smoke, grey against green, the ba 
festooned with willow wands and salman 
vaged treasures for his trade, a wrinkle 
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countenance intent above the flickering 
fame, the rest of him blurred in the 
shadows, so that his face appeared alone 
and detached. The ghost of Charlie 
sold} gits about the neighbouring lane ; his 
willow wands make faint and bony 
rattlings; when branches creak it 
might be the complaining sound of 
barrow wheels, and brave Home Guards 
are scared to death. A rifle is useless 
against a ghost, so is a bayonet ; better 
far the rude solidity of Kit in broad 
daylight than this discomfiting in- 
tangibility on night patrol. “Thenearer 
the kirk, the further from grace.” It 
is strange that the most goblin-ridden 
portion of the parish lies between the 
manse and the church. The minister 
‘| has a private bodyguard of non-angelic 
shapes to attend his goings to and fro. 
The Monkey-man and Charlie, the 
colporteur, perhaps, and many more 
besides. Shy parishioners in life, they 
| have become persistent after death. 
There is an indeterminate border-line 
between misty figures of the past and 
those who linger still upon the confines 
of the present. It is hard to separate 
me personality from another, so 
mingled are characteristics among those 
we know and those we once knew. 
There is no transformation needed to 
conjure up hobgoblins, wraiths of old 
men in faded corduroys, trolls massive 
or minute, friendly or forbidding, and 
allthe tribes of Puck, elves, gnomes, and 
ce, AM Robin Goodfellows. A certain scamp- 
shness is essential to perpetuate a 
man’s memory in the warm corners 
of our hearts. Righteousness alone is 
at to chill, and we like to remember 
wr erstwhile comrades with a chuckle, 
their endearing oddities intensified by 
death. There is not much difference 
between Old Tiger and a spook, while 
ves and gnomes abound on every 
ide. Kit will glide into the company 
ithe Monkey-man and Charlie most 
taturally, and even now I can see 
lim passing the time of night with 
them from his perch among the herring- 
boxes as the pony nods sleepily up the 
and sélfnanse Joaning in the dusk. 
wrinkle The kirk brae leads from the loaning 
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foot down to a hog-backed bridge and 
aruined mill. It used to be a flourishing 
concern this mill, with its busy water- 
wheel and tumbling lade; but the 
millstones grind no more and the roof 
sags drunkenly. Another hoverer on 
the brink of beyond lives in what used 
to be the miller’s house. A precarious 
existence on account of floods that 
sweep through the back door and out 
by the front, driving Andy Fat to his 
attic, and after him his hens and 
chickens. He used to have a comrade, 
Willie Watt, but he went down the 
water on the crest of a spate one 
winter night some years ago. They 
never found him, and so he joined the 
other spooks and bogles unidentified. 
Andy carves Hitler walking-sticks, 
which is his contribution to the war, 
and in a rotting chamber of the mill 
the parish has contrived its paper- 
dump. Nobody seems to collect the 
paper, and week by week it mounts in 
cliffs and hillocks to the rafters, or 
flows in rustling waves and waterfalls 
down the broad steps that used to 
bear the traffic of sweet-smelling meal-' 
sacks when the mill ran with a jolly 
whirr and clank. 

Andy rakes over every fresh oomsign- 
ment, because paper is @ very compre- 
hensive term, and may include a lot of 
other things: corsets, for example— 
—Andy has no use for them—crockery, 
bones, boots, and plaster images. 
Pathetic thiags appear as well: tattered 
remains of what have been loving gifts 
from one friend to another, and you 
can read the fag-ends of affectionate 
inscriptions. Andy is no sentimentalist, 
but he has an insatiable curiosity 
about the affairs of other people, so 
that scraps of letters often tantalise 
and tease his mind. He would like to 
know by whbm they were written and 
to whom addressed, and whether half 
a dozen detached words are part of 
scandalous confession or merely inno- 
cent remarks about farm stock. Other 
people’s tastes in beauty aids and per- 
fumes puzzle him. He cannot put a 
name to some of the smells, and flowery 
designations in a foreign tongue do 
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not help him much. In any case, he 
has no great opinion of foreigners, or 
face powder, or lipstick; and if some 
insight tells him what this or that is 
for, heaven knows from where he culled 
the knowledge. 

He has enlarged his vocabulary 
among the waste paper, chiefly from 
cartons; and if he hits an extra 
poser he conveys it, memorised and 
muddled, to Old Tiger, who never 
boggles at a long-nebbed word. To 
him Andy Fat is a simple soul who will 
swallow anything; to Andy, Tiger 
is @ man behind the times, because he 
lacks the advantages of one living in 
daily intimacy with a free library. 
The odour of romance has come too 
late for Andy. To him it recalls 
nothing, because as a lad he always 
preferred fishing with a worm to the 
uncertain sport of love-making. Double 
_ shuffles and rattles were not his forte, 
and when he angled below the bridge 
girls dropped bits of stick and pebbles 
on his head. I have no doubt that 
he has made attempts at times to scale 
the brick wall of his inhibitions to catch 
a glimpse of brighter lands beyond, but 
the laughing face of a girl was always 
enough to send him slithering down 
again in panic, with the sensation of 
having bumped his chin on cope-stones. 

From the mill it is only a matter of 
yards to the boundary wall of Grata 
Quies, the domain from which I pen 
these straggling notes of mellow places 
and people who have ripened like 
crab-apples in autumn. Across the 
Big Holm trout are rising in the pool 
above the topaz gravel-beds. I can 
see Tiger and Andy Fat taking their 
evening walk along the river bank. 
They are discussing the prospects of 
that-naughty sport called night-fishing, 
when with maggots and a feather 
they will poach fat herling from my 
preserves. They have come to the 
wooden bridge and stand there, elbows 
resting on its rail. If a trout rises 
within reach they will try to spit on 
it, thoughtfully and without com- 
petitive prearrangement. Andy Fat 
may be speaking about his latest find 
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among the salvage paper, or vaguely 
abusing his country’s enemies and the 
Government. After a while he wil 
infect Tiger, till both are worked up 
into a state of mind that can only 
find relief in damning everybody. Then 
they will feel better and prop ther 
backs against the rail. This give 
them a fresh outlook upon life, which, 
after all, is not so bad. 

._The grey, quiet house, the gentle 
slope it crowns, the spreading lime 
trees and the alders by the riverside, 
are theirs as much as they are mine, 
unalterable things interwoven with 
their days, unmarked as influences yet 
affecting every aspect of their lives, 
Tiger and Andy have never reasoned 
about such matters, nor are they given 
to psychical speculations or intr. 
spections. They simply feel, without 
understanding or desire for explanation, 
an abiding and comfortable sense of 
permanency and ownership. Our water, 
our cattle, our garden, and our folk: 
all differentiated and apart from what 
exists elsewhere, infinitely better than 
the best an outside world can show. 
One cannot claim complete dictator. 
ship, even in the arrangement of 8 
flower border that is supposed to be 
planted for our special benefit. What- 
ever fancy sees in prospect, the blend 
of colour, sweetness, and romance is 
dashed by the cabbage mind immovably 
attached to long, straight lines. Year 
after year our hopes are withered, the 
informality of groups denied; while 
our partner, who by no means sleeps, 
borrows the coal-merchant’s van t 
trundle marrows to a local show. 

Tiger bears a grudge against 4 
section of humanity for never asking 
him to judge at shows. Through all 
his service as an underling he has 
nursed ambition to put the neighbour 
ing gardeners just where they belong, 
and now that fate has raised his status 
war intervenes. The shows are stopped, 
and digging an extra brake for victory 
seems but a poor alternative. Fa 

a head-gardener-water-bailiff-factotum 
in-chief to call himself a poor working 
man appears incongruous, but that i 
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how Tiger in moments of depression 
describes his plight ; when flies attack 
his carrot- beds, and foolish females 
pine for @ disordered scheme to mar the 
symmetry of his tidy borders. “Just 
let him alone,” we say, not from 
motives of indulgence or because we 
approve, but for the simple reason, 
hammered in by sore experience, that 
whatever we may say, Tiger has the 
last word, and the final power to hoe 
our alien seedlings up as weeds. 

Few men are altogether without 
ambition, even the most humble whose 
lot is cast in lowly places where we 
see them day after day, apparently 
content, forking out intrusive nettles, 
or feeding smoky fires with weeds. 
They would never talk about their 
secret aspirations ; we can only guess 
and drop whimsical conjectures, like 
ill-fitting garlands, on unsuspecting 
hoary heads. Sometimes frustrated 
ambition has soured a man, as balked 
love may do, and then you gain an 
inkling of the truth; not a whole 
story, but hints and disconnected 
scraps of sentences, muttered or shouted 
when affairs go wrong: when snow 
slides off the roof, or goats get into 
the garden. 

Fate has been kind to Tiger in the 
autumn of his life, and yet, as I have 
said, he longs to be a judge at flower 
shows. I gather that from his dis- 
paraging remarks about the crops 
grown by his neighbours and his deep 
knowledge of tricks by which first 
prizes may be won. He would not be 
above such trickery himself, but in 
judging others he assumes an incor- 
tuptible and righteous pose. He tells 
me Andy Fat—that silly body—aspires 
to be an elder of the kirk, but that, in 
spite of his scroopy boots on a Sunday, 
he will never rise beyond the office of 
beadle, the man who herds the minister 
up the pulpit stairs and dumps the 
Bible on the desk before him. Yet 
Andy can afford to wink, because he 
holds the key of the vestry in which 
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the minister keeps his war equipment, 
rifle, battle-dress, and army boots. 
On Sabbath morns, when the minister’s 
black gown severely cloaks its stern- 
faced wearer, no worshipper suspects 
in what ungodly company that gown 
has passed the intervening days. Hang- 
ing beneath a battle hat, draping with 
silken skirts the minister’s army boots, 
it makes a strange hybrid appearance, 
a kind of priest militant without an 
inside. Andy knows all about it and 
Tiger does not; hence Andy’s wink. 

Small jealousies and bickerings are 
the flavouring spices that give zest to 
intercourse among old friends, but 
there are moments of pure personal 
triumph in which all else is swamped 
by one great wave of sweetness. Even 
as I write these words there is a stir 
in the backyard. An enormous vege- 
table marrow has been brought in, the 
news of which has percolated through 
the mansion-house. They have set it 
on a table, and about it an admiring 
group stands spellbound. The sun 
glints on spectacles as Jane and Mary 
focus their regard, and a littlé red nose 
darts in and out, its owner looking wide 
for praise. Ambition satisfied at last ? 
Perhaps, but praise is sweet in any case. 
K’nute would like to treat the marrow 
as a@ bomb, to see it burst and scatter 
its fair form abroad. Three planes 
zoom overhead. ‘“ Delayed action,” he 
murmurs, but that is not Cook’s idea. 
The golden jewel is borne off in the 
arms of dancing Peggy. Cinderella’s 
coach—but that was a pumpkin. No 
matter, a fairy may some day turn 
the slipshod lass into a princess, and 
Tiger into a romantic prince. Now 
the show is over; excitement has died 
down, and shadows fall across the 
yard. I see only the sweep of velvet 
turf and flower-beds, the disorder of 
a rambler rose, the brilliant hue of 
lupins against a laurel brake; all 
steeped in everlasting peace, inviting 
me to rest and be thankful in this quiet 
radiance of evening light. 
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CAPE HORN RESCUE. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


I was re-stowing the weather side 
of the Dovenby’s fore-topsail when 
something tangible showed through 
the smother of mist and spindrift 
that limited the visible horizon. Im- 
portantly I yelled down to the poop, 
“Sail ho!” 

It was the first thing other than ice 
and rock we had sighted since leaving 
the Nitrate Coast. 

‘* Ay, ay !”” shouted back Sproat, the 
second mate. ‘‘ Where away is she 
showing ?” 

I felt rather like Columbus must 
have felt when first seeing evidence of 
western land. “Two points on the 
stabbud bow!” was my reply in my 
most sailorly manner. 

It was a filthy day succeeding a filthy 
night in the winter of 92. Everything 
that could go wrong had gone wrong. 
Our half-deck door had been burst in by 
the crashing seas that sluiced aboard in 
an almost unbroken succession. There 
had, as usual, been nothing hot for 
breakfast—not even heartening rum ; 
for the Dovenby seldom issued intoxi- 
cants. None too sweet water, a chunk 
of bully beef, flint-hard biscuit had 
stayed hunger. Both watches had 
been on deck, uninterruptedly, for 
some eighteen hours. Two or three 
at a time were allowed below to snatch 
hasty food. Just after dark the main- 
lower-topsail had split—it was like 
the crash of artillery—from top to 
bottom as a furious squall screamed 
down from the south and east, and laid 
the barque on her beam-ends. We had 
expected death in those pregnant 
minutes, until the ripping of the sail 
had lightened the strain. 

We were in terror lest the masts 
should go overboard and leave us a 
sheer hulk ; for the dead-weight cargo 
had caused the entire fabric to sag, 
thus narrowing the beam, and conse- 


quently slackening the rigging; and 
every frantic roll the fabric gave 
caused increased sagging. Experienced 
men had talked—without dread—of 
ships whose cargoes had actually 
dropped through the bottoms as the 
dead weight loosened the rivets and 
tore the thin steel plates apart. But 
we had no fear of death, I remember; 
indeed, compared with present living, 
death itself held few threats. 

Evidently Sproat had altered helm, 
for the patch of solid matter had 
swung right ahead. It was Captain 
Fegan who next roared, ‘‘ How’s she 
bear now, topsail yard, there!” In 
windjammers a man was seldom hailed 
by name, rather by the job he was 
doing or the position he was in. 

“Right ahead, sir !”’ I bawled ; and 
saw the stranger show almost on the 
port beam as I turned afresh. Even 
Fegan’s stentorian cry had sounded 
like a whisper; I doubted if my 
younger, less-trained voice carried aft 
to the poop. The barque was steering 
vilely, taking all the wheel all the 
time; and before I could focus the 
strange thing, it was swinging past the 
soaring bowsprit again. 

It promised a little variety from 
this eternal monotony of wet and 
work. There might be a spell of flag- 
signalling. We were in touch afresh 
with living things outside our own 
narrow environment. Be seven weeks 
without view of anything evident of 
man, with nothing but wide-pinioned 
albatrosses and mallemucks, occa 
sional Cape pigeons, or the quick- 
vanishing dorsal fin of a whale, to 
know how welcome the sight of human 
effort can cheer and inspire. For all 
we knew, the world might have been 
swallowed in a fantastic tidal wave ! 

I heard Sproat’s voice: ‘‘ He’s show- 
ing bunting, sir!” The other ship is 
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always ‘he’; one’s own craft as in- 
evitably ‘she.’ Why, I do not know ; 
just a sea-going paradox, I presume. 
looking aft I saw the second mate in 
the mizen-top, working away with the 
watchkeeper’s binoculars. 

Fegan had sent him up aloft for a 
better investigation than my unaided 
eyes could make. The stranger was 
not really far off; it was the bad 
visibility that had veiled her; but 
Cape Horn weather is odd: at one 
moment you may be staring into 
opaque fog, the next into crystal clear- 
ness. Maybe the varying sea currents 
that run criss-cross and all-ways at 
once account for this phenomenon. 
The strange ship was suddenly quite 
clear. Her plight also was pretty 
evident. ‘The spell of clear revealed 
her rather pitifully. We were half a 
wreck, but our masts still stood; and 
though our yards were cock-billed this 
way and that after a night of a loutrance 
fighting, they were still yards: honest 
spars. But this stranger looked fore- 
shortened and forlorn. I saw her 
trouble: the foremast had gone by the 
board. So had her bowsprit and jib- 
boom, snapped off short at the figure- 
head like a carrot. 

I need only shut sea-worn eyes to 
see her distinctly today as I saw her 
then: very forlorn and untidy. When 
she rolled—soddenly, with no sugges- 
tion of that strange liveliness which 
distinguishes a fighting ship—she showed 
her hull clear to the keel, and that hull 
was painted—though rust-streaks al- 
most disguised the fact—black above 
the boot-topping and emerald green 
below. Her sparring was—had been— 
white. I sang out to Mr Sproat, there 
in the mizen-top— 

“ She’s the Minotaur, sir!’’ Observe 
that—as soon as her identity was 
established the ship became a ‘she ”! 

We knew the Minotaur pretty well. 
She had lain in the shipping tiers in 
Iquique: one of a hundred and fifty 
immobilised windjammers discharging 
or loading cargo under the shadow of 
the towering Andes. We had attended 
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Sunday ‘ Bethel’ on her gracious.poop. 
We had gone ashore with her cadets, 
and we had rowed a boat-race against 
them in the fiesta regatta. We had 
won the first prize at that. We had 
argued, sung, and fought in one 
another’s half-decks, ‘sending royal 
yards down’ interminably, boasting 
of the toughness of our afterguard, 
claiming credit for Captain Fegan as 
a sail-dragger. When the vigilantes 
ashoge hauled off a couple of the 
Minotaur’s boys to the calabeose for 
trying to smuggle liquor into their 
boat, we of the Dovenby had formed a 
rescue party and dragged them from 
captivity. We were what the Royal 
Navy calls Chummy ships: all for one, 
one for all. 

The Minotaur had weighed and sailed 
almost a week before we got our anchors. 
She was a far nobler ship than the 
Dovenby, and had been something of a 
clipper in her heyday: built especially 
for the wool-run from Melbourne home. 
She had passenger accommodation 
under her noble poop, and we had never 
visited her without envying her boys 
their palatial accommodation, with a 
messroom, teak-panelled, of their very 
own. A lot of her glory had departed ; 
but I remember, as she shook out 
her snowy canvas when we parted 
from her, she turned her proud bow 
to the south like a gallant swan: 
a thing of radiant beauty, with the 
new-risen sun gilding her upper sails, 
as that sun climbed unwinkingly above 
the Andes crests. 

And now—now she was a wreck; 
and the bunting Sproat had reported 
was the Red Ensign, tattered, flying 
Union-down. That is a signal of dis- 
tress known the wide world over. 
Not a stitch of canvas remained, 
and sea after sea surged over her. 
Her white boats had vanished, the 
davits swung naked. Her lovely gig, 
the pride of her youthful captain’s heart, 
had been licked away by hungry water. 
There were times when I saw—I was still 
aloft, watching spellbound—the entire 
hull engulfed in galloping seas, when 
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only the ragged spars appeared above 
the yeasty smother, when my heart 
stopped beating—or seemed to—as I 
fancied she was making her last plunge. 
But, as evidence of the fighting spirit of 
her crew, each time she shook herself 
free of that devastating water, figures, 
diminished into the likeness of ants by 
distance, showed at the foot of the 
mainmast, and I knew the men were 
pumping hard, determined to continue 
the struggle until the final mller 
swamped them under and gave them 
such peace as the windjammer sailor 
usually earned. 

The Minotaur’s captain was a twenty- 
four-year-old youngster in his first 
command: as different from our 
rough-neck Fegan as a North Sea 
collier is different from a saucy yacht. 
Very proud was Captain King of his 
ship, and his boys were treated almost 
as midshipmen in the Navy were 
treated, and once when we had given 
him a lift back to his own ship in 
Iquique in our gig I had heard him 
railing at Fegan for his rough-handed 
treatment of us aspirants, and accusing 
him of turning decent lads into slave- 
driven roustabouts. 

““One day you'll need those boys, 
and they’ll turn against you,” was a 
favourite dictum with him. 

But his championship had brought 
him no good. We heard later, from 
survivors, that he had fought his 
ship determinedly, sparing himself not 
at all, taking his spell at the pumps 
with his crew, cheering them as they 
weakened, spurring them when they 
flagged ; behaving, for all the world, 
like one of the ‘forgotten worthies’ 
whose example he so faithfully followed. 
Captain King was the type of man to 
be followed to Fiddler’s Green, which, 
as all old shell-backs know, is seven 
miles the hither side of Hades, and all 
the way on hot coals. 

He lost his life gallantly in the war 
of 1914-18 in command of a Q-ship, 
which sailed into the unknown and 
of which only a few floating fragments 
were ever found—enough to prove, 
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however, that she had died fighting 
and, as the records proved, taking he 
enemy to Davy Jones’ Locker jp 
company. 

The Minotaur’s cargo had shifted ip 
the furious weather she had met off 
Diego Ramirez. It occasionally hap. 
pened so in those stark days. Nit» 
was an unkindly cargo to carry round 
the Horn. A load that took a ship down 
to her Plimsoll marks never filled the 
holds. If it lay on the floor solidly, it 
made the carrying vessel as unstable 
as one of those papier-maché bottles 
which had a half-bullet as a base and 
so never kept still. To obviate this 
drawback, a timber cage was erected 
in the hold, lifting the dead weight 
higher, to insure stability, but the 
sodden weight of three thousand tons 
of saltpetre occasionally crushed the 
cage and allowed the contained cargo 
to be flung this way and that. This 
had happened ; and though King and 
his men had worked valiantly—down 
below in the chilly dark, with huge 
seas pounding at the decks above— 
to right matters, their best attempts 
had been futile ; just as some semblance 
of stability was restored a succession 
of giant seas had stove in the main- 
hatch. Naturally the intruding water 
went to the low side and increased the 
heel, and as she wallowed, semi-defence- 
less, King had his foremast cut away 
to ease the down-bearing strain. He 
had hove his ship to under a fore 
lower-topsail and a staysail aft ; since 
he hoped that, rid of the weight of that 
fore-topsail, she would rise erect and 
so save herself from the pitiless intru- 
sion of boarding water. The Minotaur 


than the Dovenby—with lanyard rig- 
ging; but though the axes severed 
this with ease, the damage was already 
done. The ship remained canted ; and 
the pumps, though constantly worked, 
were unable to cope with the increasing 
inflow. Also, the incessant bucking 
motion had opened up her outer skin. 

“You won’t believe this,” he told 
us in the Dovenby’s half-deck after he 
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was rescued—as he was rescued—‘“‘ but 
just at dawn this morning I saw we 
were a goner; so I called the crew 
aft, gave them the biggest swig of 
rum they’d ever tasted—no good letting 
that go to the bottom—and then called 
them to prayers. I’m not a religious 
man, as you’ve maybe noticed; but 
—an hour after the men went back 
to the pumps, you turned up! Put 
that in your pipes and smoke jt next 
time you hear a man scoffing at the 
Almighty !” 

It never occurred to our indomitable 
captain to abandon this distressed 
vessel to her fate. He was crude, he 
was tyrannical, he lacked most of the 
saving graces; but the sea he had 
learnt to despise—though reverently— 
had toughened him to such a pitch 
that he refused to admit the possibility 
of failure. Whatever Irish bog had 
bred him, it had established within 
him an indomitable fibre ; and I think 
it was his violent courage. that made 
him the autocrat—not always fair- 
minded—that he was. The fierce 
fighting lust within him demanded 
some outlet, otherwise he must have 
collapsed from apoplexy. Hard weather 
gave him his best opportunities ; fine 
weather found him a-fret with boiling 
juices within that soured his fiery soul. 

“Down from aloft!” he bellowed ; 
and when I and my watchmates floun- 
dered down he and the chief mate 
were close in a technical conference. 
The mate was a man like a purple 
walrus ; but he was a sterling sea: ; 
reared in North Sea collier brigs, than 
which there was no harder school 
known to seafaring man. They had— 
I did not know it then, but I under- 
stood it later—many points to con- 
sider. Taking off a distressed crew of 
twenty-five men could not be done 
casually. There was the question of 
approaching the Minotaur in such a 
way as to avoid collision and a common 
annihilation. The distance to be 
covered by the rescue-boat, which 
would probably have to make at least 
two trips, came into consideration ; 
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the shorter that struggle, the better. 
There was also the.selection of a boat 
crew. Good men, not liable to weaken 
in the event of grave emergency, were 
necessary. 

But the senior boys were the most 
reliable men. It was out of reason’ 
that a whole boat’s crew of apprentices 
should be employed ; but Chamberlain, 
Elliot, and Jeffreys—this latter a giant 
of nineteen, who could lift a cask of salt 
beef over his head—were obviously 
ear-marked for the venture. I, as a 
junior, knew my place was not to be 
in that lifeboat, but hoped—hoped. As 
an ardent reader of G. A. Henty and 
the ‘Boys’ Own Paper,’ I was con- 
vinced that a boy of my age was fully 
qualified to lead any forlorn hope. 
Did not Henty’s sixteen-year-old heroes 
perform prodigies of valour? But the 
sardonic mate certainly did not rate 
me at my own value; and what time 
the Dovenby surged boisterously down 
towards the Minotaur I was set to 
work to rouse out drums of oil from 
the close, stenchful, fore-peak, to be 
used, if circumstances demanded, in 
smalming the furious waves of that 
bitter, incredibly menacing, Cape Horn 
sea. 

Doing this I heard the deck-hands 
arguing about boat-work. One and 
all had one opinion: they would not 
volunteer to take the lifeboat away 
under command of Sproat, the second 
mate, who was hated, and who was 
recognised as a very indifferent seaman. 
‘A steamboatman,’ they called him ; 
and most of his sea-time had indeed 
been passed in steamers, though he 
had—naturally—obtained a square- 
rigged certificate of competency as 
second mate. With the mate, how- 
ever, it was different. He was im- 
plicitly trusted, though a bully and 
a slave-driver, and one who took a 
devilish delight in wounding a man’s 
tenderest feelings. He was gratuitously 
offensive if he saw us boys writing 
letters or if. he saw a photograph 
pinned up inside one’s bunk. He sus- 
pected petty meannesses in all hands. 
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But he was all a sailor, to be relied on 
to the hilt in stressful times. The men 
—shrewd judges of character as they 
were—knew it. 

Rhys and two other men had, in 
their varied careers, served aboard 
‘Bankers’: those lively, hard-weather 
schooners that fish the Newfoundland 
Banks. They knew the capabilities 
and shortcomings of a boat in a sea- 
way. They saw in the mate—although 
it is doubtful if they had ever been in 
a boat with him, for boat-drill was 
no part of the curriculum then—a man 
of their own dogged, tireless kidney, 
undeterred by elemental wrath. 

There was no particular awe or fear 
of death in these shell-backs. The 
projected boat-trips meant a touch of 
variety in the sluicng monotony of 
rolling, involuntarily bathing, fighting 
a way aloft to tackle frozen, boisterous 
canvas. Honours and rewards did not 
enter into their minds. Rescuing a 
crowd of fellow-seamen was just ordi- 
nary sea-work. They might need the 
favour returned any day. 

Meantime, consider Mr Perkins, the 
mate. Once or twice, as I aged, he 
grew communicative during long middle 
watch tricks at the wheel. He was a 
type frequently encountered in those 
days: a man who had climbed to his 
indifferent altitude by sheer grit and 
toughness. He had never had a chance. 
He admitted once, sourly, that he had 
failed sixteen mortal times when up 
for second mate’s examination. Yet 
he was a primer seaman, I fancy, 
than any of his examiners: a practical 
man. He never knew a father. He 
had gone to sea in a collier brig at the 
age of ten to escape the vile shrewish- 
ness of a stepmother in a Wapping 
slum. For ten shillings a month, 
sleeping room, and barely enough food 
to keep body and soul together, he 
had served as cook, seaman, cabin- 
boy, watchman, boat-boy, even as 
general servant in his “ Geordie” 
captain’s home. In port he had 
nowhere to go except the gin-palace or 
the bawdy-house. He had saved 
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nothing in all his years—and he 
must have been fifty, though hy 


looked over sixty. He could make, 
suit of clothes, he could wash flannd 
like a laundress, and when he wen 
aloft to help with a refractory topsail 
he was as good as three men. 

He could drive men until they 
dropped and still stand on his feet, 
He could browbeat recalcitrants, kick 
them into the scuppers if needs were, 
He insisted on a scrupulous cleanlines 
in all parts of the ship. He hated the 
Royal Navy bitterly—I do not know 
why, unless it was because of an in. 
grained inferiority complex, of which 
we knew nothing in the last part of the 
nineteenth century ; and I remember 
one occasion when the ship’s ‘ doctor; 
the cook, dumped a can of slush into 
a spick-and-span warship’s gig lying 
alongside, Mr Perkins solemnly took 
him aft and gave him a tot of rum 
from his own private bottle. 

He had a mate’s ticket, and would 
never have a master’s, consequently 
would never attain to command. i 
port he seldom returned aboard sober, 
but he was a scrupulous tallyman, 
and if any minute item of cargo went 
astray would tear the ship apart to 
find it. He was as nearly insubordinate 
to Captain Fegan as an officer could be 
and survive ; but Fegan knew him for 
the sterling seaman he was, and endured 
his cross-grained quarrelsomeness. To 
gain a correct impression of his out- 
ward appearance it is only necessary 
to see a drawing of Bairnsfather’s 
immortal Old Bill. Dress him in oil 
skin and sou’wester instead of a great- 
coat and tin hat, and you have ou 
Mr Perkins—hated, feared, loathed by 
all for’ard of the poop-break, but to 
whom twenty-five good men of the 
Minotaur owed their lives ; and heaven 
knows how many more, for he never 
talked much about his own heroisms 
He would boast about cadging a fre 
drink from a Sydney barmaid on pre 
tence of taking her a walk to the 
Domain. He would gloat over ‘ getting 
his own back’ on a San Francisco 
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crimp who had shanghaied him in his 
early manhood ; but I happened once 
to be cleaning his cabin and found a 
Royal Humane Society’s vellum for 
saving life at sea stowed away among 
some crumpled charts and balls of 
marline and spare serving-hammers and 
the like, and it was made out in the 
name of Horace Perkins. 

Long, long afterwards I had a letter 
from Captain Fegan. That started a 
brief correspondence. I asked the fate 
of old shipmates. Mr Perkins had 
dived overboard in Sydney Harbour 
after a drunken sailor who had fallen 
off the rail, and had been torn to pieces 
by ashark. Yet of him we used to say 
that the fiercest shark would blunt its 
teeth on his tough hide. 

It was men like Fegan and Perkins 
who trained the men who fought to 
victory in the last war, and who in 
their turn trained the men of the Red 
and White Ensigns, today defying the 
worst the Huns can do to cut our ocean 
life-lines. 

And while I have been summarising 
the mate’s character, the Dovenby has 
been rolling and slugging down towards 
the Minotaur, whose parlous plight 
became more evident the nearer we 
drew towards her. 

Even I, peering over the topgallant- 
rail where I was stationed at a scupper 
with an oil-drum, could see how short 
was the time remaining. 

The stretch of sea between her and 
us seemed, frankly, impassable. Apart 
from the deep, slow Cape Horn swell, 
which is the Antarctic swell and rings 
the world in those latitudes, there was 
the lift and yeasty fall of the combers 
licked up by the merciless gale. These 
ran dead across the average run of the 
world-encompassing swell, resulting in 
& furiously high, pyramidal type of 
sea, such as few Transatlantic sea-goers 
have ever seen. They say—I do not 
believe it—that the maximum height 
of a wave from trough to crest is forty 
feet. These ran as high as the peak 
of the Dovenby’s gaff, and that eighty 
feet above the water-line, if an inch. 
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They came in series, each one growing 
higher than its predecessor; and the 
ninth wave was highest, after which 
ensued a short lull—if full gale force 
can be called a lull—while the next 
series collected itself for the pitiless 
assault. The Dovenby dipped her rails 
under alternately as she rolled. More 
than once she practically immersed her 
main yard-arms in the towering moun- 
tains, which, foam-crested, were veined 
all down their flanks as if the water 
itself were curdled with spite. 

Into such a sea a boat was to be 
launched—no mean feat in itself. That 
boat had to be dragged away from the 
suction of the reeling hull, and pro- 
pelled over a full quarter-mile of 
horror. It had to negotiate the tangled 
wreckage swilling about the Minotaur, 
and draw alongside close enough to 
ensure that jumping men would be 
dragged aboard; after which it must 
return to the parent ship, discharge 
its load, return, and once more come 
back, if God so willed, with the final 
survivors. Frankly, an impossible task. 

Two clever seamen, aided by half a 
dozen willing rough-necked veterans, 
were about to make the attempt; 
pitting their strength and craftiness 
against the elemental fury of the ocean 
at its worst. 

First, then, the lifeboat itself. I 
have laid alongside and visited sailing- 
ships the world over, whose boats were 
no more seaworthy than colanders ; 
their planking split and their seams 
yawning wide from lack of sailorly 
care. These boats, cumbersome, carried 
air-tanks under the thwarts and side- 
seats to give buoyancy. This buoyancy 
caused them to float so high out of 
water that those who rowed them must 
hold the oars almost vertical, and so 
lose much pulling power. To look at, 
the average windjammer’s lifeboat was 
flimsy : liable to be broken in two or 
smashed to matchwood by the first 
man’s size sea to hit it. But our Mr 
Perkins was a first-class ship’s husband. 
Lacking wife or friend, he devoted all 
his time to the ship’s upkeep, and was 
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a fanatic about boats. He had once 
been trapped in a burning ship whose 
life-saving craft had been neglected, 
and spent a longish time on a flimsy 
raft made of gratings. So the Dovenby’s 
boats were always filled with water in 
dry, tropical weather, and in warm 
ports were got overside and left in 
the sea during the vessel’s stay. We 
carried a Finn carpenter, and what 
such men did not know about small 
craft was beyond most men’s ken. 
Indeed, in Australia, that same Ctar- 
penter had built a new gig when the 
old one was crushed like an egg-shell 
between the barque and the quay to 
which she approached too quickly. 

Nor were the lifeboats painted-in 
by years of ship sprucing, so that they 
refused to leave the chocks. True, this 
time they were frozen, each boat a 
hummock of ice; but the crew soon 
had them stripped. They were pro- 
tected by stout wooden covers, not 
rotted canvas. 

Good as the boat might be, however, 
the mere act of launching her promised 
difficulties. Good though the tackles 
were, the everlasting wet and cold had 
swollen the ropes, so that they filled 
the sheave-holes in the davit-blocks. 
There was, naturally, no steam on the 
donkey boiler; thus the winch— 
introduced because, by Board of Trade 
regulation, such a contrivance replaced 
six men—was out of action. But 
already the men, under the mate’s 
directions, were suppling the quarter- 
capstans. The frozen oil in their 
bases stiffened them. At first the most 
strenuous heaving on many hand- 
spikes refused to budge the machines ; 
but with a grand “‘ Heave-oh!” the 
pawls began to clank. Even so, there 
was no guarantee that the boat would 
get safely away. The ship’s violent 
motion was a threat, as was the un- 
broken succession of piling, crashing 
waves. Even to clear the boat-gripes 
and chocks had caused the toiling men 
@ hundred drenchings: not kindly 
drenchings at that, but ponderous 
water-blows. 
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to their waists when it was not shoulder. 
deep. I myself, standing-by with the 
oil-drum, was torn away a score of 
times and washed head over heels 
along the perpetually sluicing main. 
deck. 

Fegan was shrewd. To jockey into 
position to wind’ard of the Minotaur, 
drift down as near as safety permitted 
and so lessen the wet road to be taken 
by the boat, was his aim. He took in 
all square-sail—going aloft to do that 
warmed our frozen bodies—and kept 
her under lower staysails, since speed 
and comfort were no longer main 
desiderata. There was no melodra- 
matic appeal for volunteers. The 
second mate did not even ask to be 
allowed to take charge; indeed, he 
showed by his busyness in getting the 
boat prepared that he intended to be 
the last man to offer. He knew nothing 
about boatwork, and this sort of 
hazard found him afraid. 

Captain Fegan and Mr Perkins had 
him sized-up to a millimetre. Sproat 
was not asked if he wanted to go. 
Mr Perkins simply turned about from 
overseeing the readying of the lee life- 
boat, and barked— 

“Which of you’s coming, then! 
You, Jefferys?” Jeffreys began to 
strip off his oilskins and kick off his 
sea-boots. That was answer enough. 
He did not intend to be hampered by 
weighty clothing if he ended up im 
the sea. Chamberlain and Elliot fol- 
lowed his example ; so did Rhys, and 
then—not so briskly—Macauley. 

‘““I want five men,” said the mate, 
“and a boy for the bow.” The boy 
was to be ready to leap up a rope 
and effect communication with the 
floundering Minotaur in case her own 
people were too frozen to aid them- 
selves. Someone nimble and agile, 
fairly muscular. I was all three. 

** You like to try it, Shaw ?” snarled 
the mate, as if sentencing me to death, 
not asking my collaboration in a forlorn 
hope. 

I remember incoherent prayers that 
I might not show myself as scared as! 
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felt, when I followed Chamberlain’s and 
the others’ example. I was scared. 
The overburdened ship seemed a very 
haven of security by comparison with 
that cockle-shell of a lifeboat. The 
inpouring water was negligible when 
measured against the outboard immen- 
sity of foaming spite. I am glad I 
went, though. I was able to see, at 
first hand, how the dogged British 
soul refuses to quail, even when im- 
possible odds are thrown against it. 
My own emotions matter nothing at 
all. I was cursed with an imagination 
even then, and it was no help to 
calmness. Maybe I died a hundred 
deaths in anticipation. But I knew 
how to handle myself in a boat, thanks 
to stroking the captain’s boat in half a 
dozen ports. 

When Fegan was satisfied that the 
ship was in position he threw her into 
the wind. Her fore-and-aft canvas 
slatted frantically as all way was 
checked. 

“Watch your chance, mister!” he 
trumpeted. ‘Good luck!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” grunted Perkins. 
“Take the weight on your capstans !”’ 
Sproat was in charge of the heaving 
out ; Fegan took control of the lower- 
ing. The capstans clanked. As the 
boat lifted its keel from the chocks 
the ship shuddered, leaned viciously 
to wind’ard, and then took in half the 
Cape Horn sea. It seemed no less. 
The men at the capstans were hurled 
into the scuppers. The boat settled 
back into the chocks. The boat crew, 
standing on the deck of the after- 
house, jumped as one man for the 
mizen stay, swinging up clear, like 
monkeys. The lifeboat filled. The 
ship shook herself, stuck her bowsprit 
down into a wave-trough, and stood 
on her nose. She performed a score 
of fantastic gyrations. But the moment 
the shock of the watery assault lessened, 
Perkins had us into the boat bailing 
with all our might. Fegan sent the 
rest of the crew to help. 

Someone reached down and pulled 
up the draining-plug; half a dozen 
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baileys and wash-deck buckets scooped. 
Fegan chased ‘Skilly,’ the boy who 
had relieved me with the oil-drum, 
over to wind’ard, made him pour the 
cold-clogged stuff over the side. The 
drift of the ship caused a thin film to 
overspread the towering seas. Their 
crests died, but the long high swell— 
“ grey, formless, enormous, and grow- 
ing’”’—was even more awe-inspiring 
than broken water. Still, no more 
whitebacks invaded us, and at the next 
attempt the boat was lifted and swung 
out. Then it became a furious fight 
to save her from being stove against 
the side. We who had jumped in had 
all our work to keep her fended off, 
with stretcher, boat-hook, oar-loom. 
There was no quick-release gear. I 
seem still to hear the mate’s poignant 
cursing as he struggled to unhook the 
after-tackle block, jamming his fingers, 
tearing his clothes, being slammed 
wildly by the slackened falls. My job 
was to unhook the for’ard tackle ; the 
block seemed to weigh a ton. Always, 
as—after the mate had sung out, 
** All gone, aft !”’—I tried to manipu- 
late the awkward thing, the scend: of 
the sea tautened the tackle fall and 
forbade it. ‘‘ Shove your knife through 
the thing!” raged the mate, his 
voice reaching me in low whispers. 
But I knew my sheath-knife would 
hardly cut a rope-yarn. The grind- 
stone had been locked by the carpenter, 
under afterguard orders, to save it: 
windjammer stinginess again! and my 
knife had been used for everything save 
cutting: paint-scraping mostly. None 
the less, I was reaching for it when the 
tackle-block unhooked itself, and the 
boat was free. 

It had been lifted high above the 
rail; it had fallen into' roaring vor- 
tices. Only herculean efforts had 
saved it from being smashed small. 
But it was clear. As soon as we 
emerged from the ship’s shelter the 
weight of wind sent us along; and 
Mr Perkins ordered a reefed sail to be 
set. That was a feat of no common 
cleverness. But this ex-North Sea 
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cabin-boy could have sailed a scow 
round the world, I think. We got up 
the diminished sail, and the boat 
plunged ahead, tearing the waves to 
foam and froth. Occasionally a high 
wave towered as if about to swamp us ; 
and had a weak man been at the steer- 
ing oar—Perkins disdained the rudder, 
which the seas might easily unhook 
from its pintles—we must have 
broached-to and been overwhelmed. 
But we ran away from each comber 
as it curled and crashed; our wake 
was a maelstrom ; a high wave towered 
beside each bow. The oil, poured in 
minute quantities, dispersed almost as 
it flowed, doing small good. We were 
a handful of men fighting the sea, 
defying it with our puny artifices. 
Never have I felt so insignificant. 

Oddly enough, fear of death did not 
enter into it. I have often noticed 
that, when real danger threatens, its 
menace goes unheeded—until the stun- 
ning shock lessens; then fear comes 
and gnaws the solar plexus like a rat. 
Memory of such fear returns when a 
second adventure offers. That is why 
the second voyage is always worse 
than the first. 

The time taken in crossing from 
ship to ship was too short to allow 
any noticeable emotions to grow. I 
bailed furiously when ordered to do so. 
The cold was indescribable ; ice clogged 
my jersey ; my bootless feet were like 
frozen marble. We wore no lifebelts. 
Today, rescue boat crews invariably 
do, but then we did not. In any case, 
the Dovenby’s lifebelts were rotten and 
so heavy that they would have dragged 
a swimmer down rather than helped 
him. Shipowning parsimony gave little 
heed to such contraptions, and the 
Board of Trade failed to take the 
fatherly interest in Red Ensign men 
that it does—thank goodness !—today. 

While we were crossing that half- 
mile or so of ugly water, soaring high 
to see the wreck ahead, swooping 
deeply until it felt as if we could never 
lift again, with spindrift slashing every- 
where, and the boat itself appearing to 
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spin in giddy circles, Captain Fegan— 
crafty seaman !—got the Dovenby under 
way again, and, as soon as he saw 
we were clear of such scant shelter ag 
the low hull afforded, worked the barque 
down to leeward of the Minotaur, 
This in itself, with a harassed ship, 
was no trifling feat of seamanship, 
especially considering how short-handed 
he was with almost half his crew away 
in the lifeboat. But he knew that for 
the boat to attempt to return against 
wind and sea was an impossibility; 
whereas, down to leeward of the wreck, 
we might stand a fighting chance, 
So, using his skill and cold courage, he 
took the roaring fabric across the 
wreck’s stern and wore her round on 
her other side. It meant loosening 
canvas, setting it, and furling it again, 
everything there being icebound ; but 
he did it. In all the bright lexicon of 
windjamming there was no such word 
as fail. 

Meantime we threshed on, until Mr 
Perkins deemed it well to dowse the 
sail and rely on oars. The boat almost 
capsized at that juncture; indeed, | 
still have a breathless feeling that she 
did capsize and roll clean over, coming 
up right side uppermost. She shipped 
very heavy water, which ridded her 
of spare oars and the water-breaker 
and several sections of the bottom 
boards. Perkins bailed and steered at 
the same time, handling his long 
steering-oar, whaler fashion, with amaz- 
ing adroitness. He was a man of 
numerous faults, but he was a deep- 
sea sailor-man. I think his many 
years of licking the sea had made him 
indifferent to its noisy threats. We 
others found, in practice, that if we 
faced the worst a storm had to 
offer and refused to be intimidated, 
the sea’s busy boisterousness was the 
worst thing about it—like any other 
bully. 

We got the boat within close hail of 
the hard-set Minotaur. Mr Perkins was 
railing at the crew now they were pulling 
haré. He used language that might 
have set the sodden timbers on fire 
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Had he employed similar words on the 
Dovenby’s decks he would probably 
have been brained with a belaying-pin ; 
but no one cared. Indeed, his savage 
jerocity of word and act was afterwards 
praised by us as showing the calibre 
of hard-case man he was. 

I lent my weight to the bow oar. 
It seemed trivial help. Over my 
shoulder I saw the wreck at close 
quarters. She looked squalid and 
pitiful. The havoc wrought in her by 
the processional waves was very evident. 
Even when lifted by the seas she was 
sodden, and when she sank back it 
appeared as if she would never climb 
to open air again. So clean swept was 
she that every man of her crew had 
taken refuge in the rigging; the 
captain was lowermost. Her deck- 
houses were torn open. ° Desolation 
made manifest is the impression [I still 
retain of her. 

To approach her from the weather 
side must have been fatal—any wave 
might have swung the boat against 
the hull and bilged it irremediably. 
Mr Perkins was not a tyro; he steered 
for us to pass under the squattering 
stern. To leeward was a considerable 
tangle of wreckage. Although the 
masts were cut away the action of the 
sea had kept them close alongside. 
A rope was fouled to serve as painter 
—a wire rope that could not be cut. 
The spars pounded the hull. It was 
not easy to discover a passage in the 
curdled debris through which the 
boat could approach with safety ; but 
sea- wise Perkins discovered it. I 
have a vague impression of fending off 
loose wreckage with a boat-hook, then 
of clawing a hold into the chains. I 
remember the Minotaur’s captain yell- 
ing, ‘* Hurry—hurry—she’s all but 
gone |” 

“Come on, then !”’ said Mr Perkins. 
“How many ?” 

There were twenty-seven men and 
boys; and it was impossible for our 
boat to receive them all and guarantee 
safe transit. Theunfortunate Minotaurs 
had to see to themselves to a great 
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extent ; all our effort was required to 
keep the boat from disaster. Indeed, 
we were once washed clean on to the 
wreck’s deck over her low side; but 
by some miracle of deep-water juggling 
we scraped clear again. 

Jefireys was sent to join me in the 
bow—to fend off as I received our 
salvage, which came down, man by 
man, the first one grasping our painter 
and taking a hitch with it. Just as he 
slithered down the rope—he was frozen 
so that he could hardly move—the 
painter tore apart. He went overside. 
I grabbed him, got an arm, hooked his 
hand over our gunwale, then fetched 
him in like a sack of coals. His face 
‘was piteously blue, but his stiff lips 
said, “Thanks, mate!” He was 
pushed underfoot. We took in the 
next one—a boy, one of our chummy- 
mates of Iquique; but he was so far 
gone with exhaustion that he did not 
even recognise us. We carried no 
restoratives in the boat. The salved 
people had simply to crouch in the 
swilling sea-water that half filled us 
and make the best of it. Maybe the 
feeling that out of almost certain death 
had come new hope of life warmed 
them. 

It was a wild, senseless scrabble. 
Details do not stand out clearly ; 
everything was so breathless and so 
intensely cold and uncomfortable. I 
felt as if my arms were dragged from 
their sockets a score of times. I 
was hit, kicked in the face by the 
boots of men coming down the line 
that was thrown to replace our broken 
painter. I remember reaching over to 
grab one man who had jumped at the 
wrong moment and missed the mark 
—the suction alongside was dragging 
him under. I had a hold of his pants- 
seat and a wrinkle of his shirt, and I 
swore I would hang on till hell froze. 
Jeffreys spared a hand just as I was 
being dragged over to join him. His 
bull-like strength swung him in, the 
swing of the boat aiding human effort ; 
and the man’s finger-nails raked down 
my face from temple to chin. I did 
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not feel the pain until much later, 
when I thawed out. 

** Look alive !”’ Perkins was braying 
ceaselessly as he worked his oar like a 
scull to keep the bow close in; since 
it was now not possible to use the 
pulling oars, because of the loose 
wreckage on which they might break— 
and we had no spares. 

One of the Minotaur’s men lost his 
hold of the rope as he slithered down, 
and he fell between boat and ship’s 
side. A wave pyramided over him, 
and there was a fragment of timber 
in its foamy crest. It hurled itself at 
the submerged man and sank him. 
I saw a thin tinge of red appear in the 
curdled water ; nothing more. He was 
—had been—the ship’s steward. He 
had given us Dovenby boys many a 
pocketful of cabin biscuit on the sly, 
knowing by old experience what a 
starvation ship we were. We could not 
repay that debt—he died, 

But when another missed the boat— 
a slim boy—and fell into the sea, to 
reappear on the other side, having 
passed clean under the keel, Rhys, 
elderly, rheumaticky as he was, owner 
of a weak heart, jumped over the side 
after him and grasped him, hanging to 
the gunwale with one tattooed hand 
and to the boy with the other, until 
Chamberlain and Macauley got their 
hands under his armpits and brought 
him back. 

When fourteen people had come thus, 
Mr Perkins funnelled his hands to hail 
the Minotaur’s captain. 

“Full load—we’ll be back!” he 
yelled undramatically. The captain 
waved his hand stiffly, but he gave us 
@ one-man cheer. So we cast off, 
backed out—experiencing much the 
same harassment as when first leaving 
the Dovenby’s side—and settled for 
the return voyage. It was impossible 
to step the mast or set even a rag of 


sail, but such of the salved as could | 


move insisted on double-banking the 
oars; and we slugged along towards 
our ship—jockeying wildly in her new 
position. 
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When we reached the Dovenby; 
stern, drawing in very closely, Captain 
Fegan hove a weighted heaving-line 
which fell across the boat, and, whe 
hauled in, we found a stout four-ing 
rope made fast to it. This simplifie 
matters a good deal. The inboan 
bight of the rope was led to a capstan, 
and with the crew heaving staunchly 
we were dragged alongside. Thus all 
our boat’s crew were free to fend of 
and hold on when we did come along. 
side. Perkins~ yelled that we would 
have to make a return trip. 

Fegan replied—through a speaking 
trumpet, the first time I had ever know 
him use one—that the weather wa 
worsening. Meantime the crew aboard 
the ship had pitched down bowling 
and a jumping-ladder, and we wer 
already passing up the castaways. I 
was quite as formidable a task as salving 
them—even more so in some respects 
When the ropes were thrown dow 
they spanked us cruelly, so the enti 
proceeding was a blasphemous affai 
enough. One of our rescued broke a 
arm ; for the boat surged away just 
those above took the weight on 
rope. The unfortunate man 
against the Dovenby’s plates, an 
through the din we heard the bon 
crack—it was like a tree branch going 
Later on, Captain Fegan and th 
Minotaur’s captain amputated tha 
broken arm; but the story does no 
enter here. 

With our boat emptied of its first 
load, Perkins—suddenly human, for 
all the time of the double crossing lt 
had been a very devil of splutterim 
spite and foul-mouthedness—sang out, 
** Anyone want a relief ? We’re tryin 

in.” The boat crew were blow, 


what boatwork in that kind of s# 
really was, but every man refused ti 
allow himself to be replaced. 

“All right—you’ve done not # 
badly !”’ said Perkins; and that 
the only word of commendation I 
heard from him. Next day he 
as rigorous in his attitude as evé 
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cursing us for a lot of useless scrim- 
shankers! The sea does not believe in 
handing out fragrant bouquets. 

But Fegan passed down a bottle of 
diluted rum, and we all took a hearten- 
ing swig, feeling we had earned it. 
Then we bailed out the boat, and it was 
hooked on to the davit falls. These 
were led to the capstans, and we were 
hove clear of the water; for the 
Dovenby had again to be jockeyed into 
position to wind’ard of the squattering 
Minotaur. 

We were fetched from the boat to 
lend a hand. Some of the Minotaurs 
helped, too, as they thawed out. 
Meagrely manned as we were, no spare 
hands were available; there was no 
chance for commiseration or alleviation. 
Even under these circumstances the 
donkey-engine, which replaced half a 
dozen men, was not used, though 
enough coal had been scrounged from 
a previous cargo to keep it running 
for a month. In all my windjamming 
life I never saw a donkey working at 
sea: only in port, where it saved 
the wages of cargo-handlers. Harsh 
economy: that was the working motto 
of our particular fleet of sailing-ships. 
The owner reaped rich dividends and 
lived opulently on our unrewarded 
toil. But there was one good thing 
about the rigours to which we were 
subjected: they hardened us; and 
because so few trained men were 
available for ‘sailorising’ tasks, we 
youngsters were entrusted with respon- 
sible jobs at an age when most boys 
are still at school. 

With the Dovenby worked back to 
wind’ard, the rescue work was resumed. 
I think we ran the boat down to the 
Minotaur in better shape the second 
time than the first ; we were growing 
experienced. Moreover, we had licked 
the worst sea and wind could do, and 
we felt we could do it again. We had 
become a working team. Each man 
knew what was expected; and we 
were elated at having won a part 
victory. 


Not that this second trip was any 
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child’s play. The wind was increasing 
in riotous squalls that planed off the 
wave-crests and hurled them in milky 
wantonness all over the troughs and 
wave-flanks. But the boat was not so 
lively ; ; she wasted less of her effort 
in swinging up and down from crest 
to trough. When a fierce squall caught 
the rag of canvas we carried—for 
Perkins had again heroically set sail— 
it sent us hurtling forward like a racing 
yacht. Thus, in what seemed to be no 
time at all, we were again under the 
distressed ship’s lee, and busy at our 
task of bringing hope to the wellnigh 
hopeless. 

The intervening hours had distressed 
those who remained still more. They 
were like ice-men, lashed in the 
rigging, with enormous icicles hanging 
from their feet. Indeed, since not 
even the captain made a move to save 
himself, I was ordered to get aboard 
and lend a hand. That was not diffi- 
cult—the ship floated very low. It 
meant watching the exact moment 
for a leap; but I jumped, and found 
myself clawing at the chain-plates, 
and a wave kindly licked me higher 
so that I fell over the rail in a foaming, 
bath. 

The knots of the unfortunate men’s 
lashings had frozen so stiff that their 
numbed fingers refused to loosen them ; 
that was the real reason for their 
inertness. When my indifferent knife 
sawed through a lashing the victim 
soon recovered enough to help him- 
self, even to offer to help me. 

Thus man after man was cast loose 
and washed to the point where the 
boat waited. The scene on the Mino- 
taur’s decks was awe-inspiring and 
pitiful, with whole ‘water washing 
through the deck-houses, the galley, 
and the fife-rails. Her soul had de- 
parted from her. I had learnt the 
‘feel’ of a ship: elastic, lively, even 
when in port; a springy easiness in 
her decks, and a suggestion of vigour, 
latent but present, everywhere. This 
was all gone from the Minotaur. She 
no longer parried the descending catéi- 
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racts; she bowed her head meekly 
to accept these final, cruel buffets, 
which seemed to express the sheer 
lack of chivalry on the sea’s part. 
She deserved easement; she got only 
more furious onslaughts. “But we 
saved the living elements of her— 
except for one unfortunate, who, when 
cut loose from the mizen shrouds, 
simply slithered down them and 
vanished, going overboard like a 
shrouded corpse. The captain told 
us he thought he had died some 
while since—an elderly man, diseased, 
weakened by excesses, a drunken 
man, whose powers of resistance were 
exhausted. 

Apart from him and the man who 
slipped between boat and ship, the 
Dovenby’s boat, under the splendid 
leadership of Mr Perkins, saved the 
entire crew. And when the captain 
was landed on our deck and ushered 
below by the steward, to find hot 
grog and warmed blankets awaiting 
him, he took from his breast the 
ship’s cat: gaunt, wringing wet, but 
still very much alive. It killed a rat 
. before it was dried out. 

The boat that had served us so well 
was hoisted aboard, but we might 
almost have spared ourselves that 
‘trouble ; for two days later, the storm 
increasing, it was battered to flinders 
by a huge sea that all but swamped 
the ship. Still, it had worthily served 
its turn; and we got a replacement at 
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Port Stanley in the Falklands, when we 
put in there to land our survivors, 
We had to do that. The reason: we 
had not enough food aboard to 
guarantee them even half-ration eating ; 
for we had a long and dreary voyage 
still before us ere we made Hamburg, 
As it was, during the time spent in 
working up to the Falklands—for the 
battering head gale continued a long 
time—the newcomers used up so much 
of our stores that for the rest 
of the homeward voyage we were 
down to such reduced rations that I 
often wonder how we kept body and 
soul together. For—believe it or not 
—Captain Fegan refused to replenish 
his stores at Port Stanley. Short 
commons—that was our sole reward 
for making a Cape Horn rescue. Still, 
we had the satisfaction of knowing we 
had cheated the sea of victims. What 
befell the derelict we left behind I do not 
know. I think she soon sank ; but the 
sea-fog closed in on her forlornness 
as we ratched away, and first she was 
a@ smear, and then not even that. But 
we had beaten old grey sea in fair 
fight; and we had added a few 
inches to our moral stature, I think. 
The case must be desperate indeed 
before any man need give up all hope. 
I know that the memory of how we 
salved the Minotaur’s hard-pressed 
men steeled me more than once to 
persist when hope seemed gone for 


good. 
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WILD DARRELL’S YEAR. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


Tue Derby of 1855 was won by 
‘Wild Darrell,’ as everybody within 
reach of a book of reference knows. 
The curiously casual and haphazard 
manner in which he was trained for 
the race is not so generally known, 
nor, to the best of my belief, has it 
ever appeared in print. The peculiarity 
of the whole episode, more especially 
that part of it—the human part—which 
does not belong to the bald statistics of 
racing history, is perhaps worth rescuing 
from oblivion ; but if it is to be done at 
all it must be done soon, for in a very 
few years it will be too late. 

My mother, as it happens, had 
an intimate knowledge of the whole 
course of events. All that I am 
going to do is to put together in a 
more or less consecutive narrative 
what I have so often heard her speak 
of, or allude to, in the course of con- 
versation. In the spring of 1855 she 
was @ girl of fifteen, having been born 
in December 1839; her memory was 
always excellent, she had a rather 
pronounced dislike for romancing, and 
all her long life she was deeply interested 
inracing. All that occurred during and 
before the (to her) memorable Derby of 
1855 she was little likely to forget ; and 
we may take it that what follows is in its 
main outlines substantially correct. 

Her father, Lord Craven,! who plays 
the part of deus ex machiné in this 
little drama, was, but I speak from 
hearsay only, a normal country gentle- 
man of his day. He was very com- 
fortably off, and, in spite of the universal 
side-whiskers of the period, a handsome 
man, deriving his good looks, if extant 
portraits do not err, through his father 
from his grandmother, the so-called 
‘beautiful’ Lady Craven whom 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney 
painted. He was interested in field 
sports and country pursuits; he had 


a strong sense of fun, ate and drank 
in moderation—no mean feat in those 
days—and had a somewhat broader 
and more inquirmg mind than the 
generality of his kind. Racing and 
gambling had no attractions for him, 
and he only made one bet in his life. 
His children ? adored him. 

Perhaps his queerest hobby was 
photography. He must have been one 
of the very earliest amateur photo- 
graphers. The process of printing 
photographs from negatives was first 
worked out in the 1840’s. My grand- © 
father was already taking photographs 
in the early 1850’s. The hand camera 
did not then exist. Grandpapa’s 
Kodak was a caravan—four-wheeled 
and horse-drawn—camera and dark- 
room combined. The lens projected 
from the front of the vehicle, which 
at the back was fitted with double 
doors so that the operator could go 
in or come out without danger of 
daylight interference. He drove in 
state to whatever object he wanted 
to photograph, took out the horse 
because it obstructed the lens’s view, 
and then shut himself into the caravan 
to prepare and sensitise the plate by 
the elaborate wet Collodion process 
then in vogue; the ready-made dry 
plate being as yet unknown. Having 
set up the prepared plate upon a 
stand or easel at the correct focal 
distance, he came out into the open to 
uncap the lens for the prolonged 
exposure then necessary. This done, he 
went inside again to develop, fix, and 
wash the plate, and then, and not till 
then, he drove home to make at his 
leisure whatever prints from the nega- 
tive he required. In those days snap- 
shotting demanded both determination 
and diligence, much time, no little 
outlay, and quite a lot of luck. 

I have a photograph which my 


1 The 2nd Earl and 8th Baron of the name, born 1809; died 1866. 
* There were nine of them, the youngest born in 1850—a very united, not to say clannish, 
family. The number of his grandchildren was not far short of forty, of whom I am one of 


the youngest survivors. 








grandfather took of Ashdown Park, 
his home in Berkshire, or rather one 
of his homes ; for he had another place, 
Combe Abbey, in Warwickshire, and 
@ house in London, not to mention the 
dower - house, Hampstead Marshall, 
where his mother was then living. 
Houses having a commendable habit 
of standing still, this photograph of 
Ashdown, time-faded though it is, is 
remarkably sharp and clear and over 
10 inches by 8 in size, which, judging 
by the darkened corners, was about 
all his lens could cover. 

Of all her various childhood homes, 
Ashdown Park among the Berkshire 
Downs was the one of which my mother 
was fondest. Here with her brothers 
and sisters she rode her pony over the 
wide unenclosed countryside, and in 
their season coursed the stout down- 
land hares with her greyhounds. The 
place abounds with interesting pre- 
historic relics: the famous White 
Horse, which gave its name to the Vale, 
Uffington Camp, Alfred’s Camp, and 
Wayland Smith’s Cave were all on the 
property, and a great variety of tumuli 
and barrows. But except for the 
traditional games and festivities which 
accompanied the periodic ‘ Scourings of 
the White Horse,’ these antiquities 
were, so to speak, ‘taken as read’ by 
the Craven family. It is the old story 
of familiarity breeding contempt. 

One of Lord Craven’s friends and 
neighbours was Mr Popham of Little- 
cote Park in Wiltshire. Unlike my 
grandfather he was a keen racing 
man. Possibly for this reason he was, 
although a big landowner, not very 
well off at the time we are now con- 
sidering ; and when he wanted to buy 
a certain yearling at the, Sales he 
found some difficulty in laying hands 
on the ready. Lord Craven came to 
his assistance, and the two friends 
bought the colt between them. I 
suspect, but I am by no means sure, 
that Lord Craven bore the greater 
part of the cost. The colt was entered 
for the Derby and named ‘ Wild 
Darrell’ after the notorious sixteenth- 
century owner of Littlecote, whose 
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ghost, it is said, still haunts the place 
This is not the occasion to tell yet 
again the gruesome story of ‘ Wild’ 
Will Darrell, to which Sir Walter Scott 
first gave currency, as he did also, in 
‘ Kenilworth,’ to the legend of Wayland 
Smith’s Cave. The spelling of the 
name ‘ Darrell’ seems to be a subject 
of dispute. It appears sometimes as 
‘Darell’ and even ‘ Dayrell.’ Darrell, 
however, is the way the horse’s name 
was spelt upon a souvenir locket 
containing @ wisp of his mane which 
my grandfather gave to my mother 
after the race, and Grandpapa, unlike 
Shakespeare, had been taught to spell. 

Lord Craven would on no account 
permit his name to be used or even 
mentioned in connection with a race. 
horse. He was anxious, it would seem, 
to conceal his curious distinction of 
being the owner of only one racehorse 
in his life, and that one a Derby winner, 
It is rather like the modesty of that 
beginner at golf who in his very first 
round did the first hole in one. It is 
an old story, but a good one. His 
mentor had explained to him that the 
object of golf was to hit the ball from 
the tee and get it into “that little 
hole over there marked with a flag.” 
The tyro smote his ball a mighty blow, 
watched its flight straight towards the 
pin, saw it drop on the green, trickle 
towards the hole, hang for one agonising 
instant on the brink, and, at last, 
topple in. With a woof of relief he 
turned towards his goggling companion. 
“I say,” he said with the proper 
diffidence of a pupil to his tutor, 
**d’you know . .. . for a moment...I 
thought I'd missed it.” 

But to return to Wild Darrell. Asa 
result of Lord Craven’s dislike of 
publicity, the horse was entered for the 
Derby under Mr Popham’s name and 
nomination alone. This did not prevent 
my grandfather from taking the greatest 
interest in the colt’s progress, and when 
it came to the selection of a suitable 
training stable his hand can be seen 
clearly in the choice. He was a man of 
ideas, impatient of the common groove. 
He probably considered that the special 
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knowledge to which professional 
trainers laid claim was in the slang 
of that day, ‘all my eye and Betty 
Martin.” At any rate, Wild’ Darrell 
was sent to none of them; he was 
gent to Lord Craven’s own place in 
Berkshire and given in charge of the 
Ashdown stud-groom, who thenceforth 
became responsible for his care and 
training. This man was an excellent 
stud-groom, but as a racehorse trainer 
he had no experience, and was little 
better than an amateur. The Berkshire 
Downs are, however, an ideal training- 
ground, and the man himself was 
trustworthy and sufficiently intelligent 
‘to make things up as he went along.’ 

In those days it was possible and 
indeed usual to back a horse entered 
for the Derby while he was still a 
yearling, and naturally at this early 
stage the odds offered were high. So 
much could happen in between. It 
was now that my grandfather made 
his one and only bet. He put £100, 
for @ win only, on Wild Darrell at the 
satisfactory odds of 66 to 1. 

Years afterwards I saw at Ashdown 
the box in which Wild Darrell was 
trained for the Derby, with a record of 
his achievement and one of his racing 
plates nailed over the door. Though 
by no means a hovel, it seemed a some- 
what mean place to house the star 
performer of such an event. It was 
then just fifty years after Wild Darrell’s 
victory and now getting on for forty 
years ago. For aught I know, the 
box still stands, but by now I expect the 
horseshoe has wholly rusted away. 

The winter of 1854-55 was exception- 
ally severe. It was the famous Crimean 
War winter which put an end to 
the earlier spectacular victories and 
hampered the siege of Sebastopol that 
followed. Everywhere over England 
that winter frost and snow continued 
without a break throughout March and 
on into April. All the horses in training 
for the Classic races had their exercise 
and gallops seriously curtailed by the 
weather. The Berkshire Downs suffered 
less than other places. While the New- 
market levels lay inches deep in snow, 
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strong winds kept. the high tops of the 
Downs fairly clear, and the mat of short 
thick grass, the naturally springy down- 
land turf, too dry to freeze hard, made it 
possible to keep Wild Darrell in full 
work throughout the spring. 

Although most thoroughbreds today 
have a drop or two of the ‘ Wild 
Darrell’ blood, for later at the stud 
he was both a popular and successful 
sire, it cannot be said that Wild 
Darrell is one of the outstanding 
Derby winners. Apart from his Derby 
victory he distinguished himself little 
on the Turf. It was said, with what 
truth I know not, that owing to the 
unprecedented weather he was the only 
horse that year which started really 
fit for the Derby ; and that it was for 
this reason, and this reason only, that 
he won. It seems to me, however, 
that Lord Craven’s stud - groom, 
amateur trainer though he was, deserves 
some small mead of praise. Among 
the professional trainers of those days, 
overtraining and a too prolonged course 
of it were much commoner faults than 
they are now. Insufficient allowance 
was made for the fact that the Derby 
horses were, after all, only three-year- 
olds and still in their immaturity, with 
the result that they were often sent 
overtrained and stale to the post. It 
is possible that Wild Darrell’s trainer 
dealt out work to his charge with a 
lighter and less professional hand, and 
by so doing proved himself considerably 
in advance of his time. 

Be this as it may, the spring of 1855 
saw Wild Darrell as one of the fancied 
horses for the race. No particular 
precautions appear to have been taken 
to make a ‘dark horse’ of him. His 
owner, or rather one of his owners, was 
actually the darker horse of the two. 

It is on @ par with all the rest of the 
haphazard business that there was a 
deal of talk among the tenants and 
employees of the Ashdown Park estate, 
all of whom seem to have been ‘in the 
know.’ Such news travels fast. One 
of the most curious traits of Wild 
Darrell’s training was the fact that he 
was trained solus. There was no other 
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racehorse in the stable, none to accom- 
pany him in his work, or extend him 
in his gallops. Though my mother 
had no recollection of them, there 
must have been a trial or two. Mr 
Popham would undoubtedly have 
arranged for that. But these trials, if 
they occurred, must have been run 
against horses from some other stable, 
and this in all probability caused 
the truth to leak out. Naturally 
enough, Wild Darrell’s yearling odds 
of 66 to 1 shortened considerably. He 
was now, if nothing else, a probable 
starter; but unless a very great deal 
of good inside information had become 
common property, it is difficult to 
account for the fact that Wild Darrell 
started (as in the event he did) first 
favourite for the Derby. My grand- 
father at any time could have arranged 
matters so that he stood to win at 
least £5000 to nothing. But he never 
hedged a penny. 

I have often heard my mother tell 
how the excitement in the Craven 
family boiled up to fever-pitch as the 
time for the race came near. It 
obliterated entirely whatever interest 
was being taken in the prolonged and 
somewhat wearisome siege of Sebasto- 
pol. All the servants, too, and all the 
various dependants, caught fire, 
including the French cook, who, when 
his kitchen did in fact catch fire, 
continued to serve up nightly the same 
excellent seven-course dinners as before. 
He cooked them on a ‘ boy-scout’ fire 
in the courtyard, and certainly deserved 
a ‘boy-scout’ medal. “ Ce fut magni- 
fique,” as a French General was just 
saying in the Crimea. 

A horse as much fancied as Wild 
Darrell demanded careful watching. 
His box at Ashdown, like the rest of 
the stables, stood in a lonely fold of 
the Downs, some considerable distance 
from the house and only in sight 
from its upper windows. Other pre- 
cautions than a casual padlock were 
clearly indicated. Men who have 
laid 66 to 1 against a Derby favourite, 
and in big money too, are not par- 
ticularly choice in their efforts to 
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make such bets abortive. 


Those wer 
the days of that remarkable scoundrd 


the Doctor-Bookmaker Palmer. Con, 
monly known as ‘The Doser,’ hj 
‘practice’ was principally murder; 
and his ‘ patients ’ included his mothe, 
his wife, several other friends an 
relations, and finally his confederate 
for which last murder he was hangei, 
A bottle of strychnine seems to hay 
been his constant companion ; for this 
was @ little before the days when arseniy 
became the Murderer’s Joy. Palmer 
cool comment on the result of his trial 
has become historic. When, after 4 
twelve-day battle between the opposing 
barristers the jury found him guilty, 
he scribbled a note to his defending 
counsel, “‘ It was the riding that did it,” 

With such men as ‘The Doser’ 
about, the danger to Wild Darrell wa 
very real; but every man at Ashdown 
was strongly determined that no one, 
not even a murderer, should ‘ nobble’ 
their pet horse. The gamekeeper (| 
can almost swear, but cannot now he 
certain, that his name was Jones) 
volunteered to sit up nightly outside 
Wild Darrell’s box fully prepared to 
shoot any unauthorised person who 
came within range of his muzzle-loader. 
And I, knowing her as I do, am very 


sure that my mother would, had she, 


been allowed, have done the same, 
But, of course, such an undertaking, 
especially for a young girl not yet ‘ out,’ 
was emphatically ‘not the thing.’ It 
was the sitting up at night, not the 
firing of a gun, which was considered 
‘too forward.’ Her own great-grand- 
mother, the above-mentioned ‘ beauti- 
ful ’ Lady Craven, had, when a girl, been 
an expert game-shot, and made no 
secret of it in her autobiography. 

Not being ‘out,’ my mother was 
considered too young to go to Epsom, 
and I am by no means sure that Lord 
Craven himself went to see his horse 
run. It would have been quite like 
him to stop away. But in the May of 
that year the whole family went 4 
usual to London for the season. Three 
years earlier my mother, then twelve, 
had seen the stately funeral of the 
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Duke of Wellington. What impressed 
her most were the great black horses 
that drew the catafalque. They were 
supplied by Meux’s London Brewery. 
The founder of that great business pro- 
nounced his name ‘ Mukes,’ not ‘ Mews,’ 
which is now its accepted pronunciation. 
Travel in those days was rather an 
elaborate affair. The Craven family 
drove in a big barouche from Ashdown 
to Shrivenham Station on the Great 
Western Railway—the ‘ Western Rail 
Road ’—that was first opened the year 
before my mother was born. On 
arrival the barouche and its contents 
were hoisted upon an open truck or 
float, the horses were boxed in a van, 
and the whole combination was attached 
to the London Express. In this way 
they went to London by train in their 
own carriage. This was the travel-de- 
luxe of less than a hundred years ago. 
The time had now come to settle the 
momentous question who was to ride 
Wild Darrell in the Derby. Many 
of the best jockeys were available ; 
which one was it to be? The only 
person who seems to have had decided 
views on the matter was Lord Craven 
himself, who quite unwittingly but 
almost of necessity was something of an 
autocrat. Lord Privilege in Marryat’s 
‘Peter Simple’ (published in 1834) is 
not a greatly overdrawn portrait of 
a nobleman of that period. People 
were inclined to treat even the whims 
of such a man as laws. Consequently 
when Lord Craven insisted politely but 
firmly that, of course, the only person 
to ride Wild Darrell in the Derby was 
the stable-lad who all along had ridden 
him in his work, there was really little 
todo but submit. Though Lord Craven 
might know nothing about racing 
he had a heart. His reason for 
giving this boy the mount seemed to 
him obvious and unanswerable. “If,” 
he said, “the lad is not allowed to 
ride”’"—the whole thing reads like a 
fairy story, not like something on 
which the thousands of pounds of 
many people depended—‘“ he will be 
so disappointed.” It serves to show 
that Lord Craven, though he belonged 
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to a caste which in these democratic 
days of universal education has been 
the subject of much ill-informed critic- 
ism, had, as Alan Breck would say, 
‘some spunks of decency.” 

Queer as it may seem to us that such 
@ man as his lordship should consider 
his chances of winning the Derby 
of less importance than the feel- 
ings of a stable-boy, we can view 
these matters in saner perspective if 
we remember that Mrs Gaskell was 
almost a contemporary of his, having 
been born one year later and 
dying one year earlier than he did, 
and that her most successful book, 
the ‘incomparable’ but sentimental 
‘Cranford’ (does anyone read it now ?), 
was published just two years before 
Wild Darrell’s Derby. Its universal 
success made sentiment fashionable. 
The reverse of the medal supplied 
by the ‘Vanity Fair’ of Thackeray 
—another contemporary of my grand- 
father—was not so whole-heartedly 
accepted and approved. It was 
considered too cynical, and the richly 
deserved treatment meted out to 
Lord Steyne by Rawdon Crawley was 
thought to be ‘going a bit too far.’ 
None the less, my mother as a girl 
remembered being told on no account 
to miss reading this book as soon as 
ever she married, “but, of course, 
my dear, not on any account before.” 

History unfortunately does not relate 
what Mr Popham of Littlecote had to 
say about these curious arrangements. 
He acquiesced, we know, and he and 
Lord Craven remained the best of 
friends. But we may guess perhaps that 
the nub of Mr Popham’s comments, 
when alone and free to vent his feelings, 
was one of those cosmic utterances that, 
in print, we can only say with stars. 

And what a nerve-racking run for his 
money the poor man had. Many men 
have had heart failure for less. For it 
is very much a matter of history that 
Wild Darrell’s stable-lad did, in fact, 
ride him in the Derby ; though history 
has long forgotten, even if it ever 
knew, the true but fantastically improb- 
able reason why the privately trained 
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Derby favourite of that year, heavily 
backed by the public and carrying 
Mr Popham’s colours, was steered to 
victory by an apprentice jockey whose 
name was practically unknown. 

One suspects, though we shall never 
know for sure, that this boy, mad keen 
to win, rode the race ‘all out,’ and 
without thought of finesse. Wild 
Darrell’s superior fitness did the rest. 
This manner of race-riding was by no 
means the fashion of that day, and 
never really became popular until Tod 
Sloan’s spectacular advent into English 
racing many years later. 

Wild Darrell’s victory achieved 
additional notoriety because of the 
disastrous blow which it dealt the 
Ring. Though the immense support 
of the public forced him into the 
position of favourite, the bookmakers 
all along failed to take him seriously 
enough. They knew, because it was 
their business to know, the method of 
his training, and then at the end came 
the appointment of a mere stable-lad 
to ride him. The whole business 
looked queer to them, and with light 
hearts they grossly overlaid their 
books. Never did they make a worse 
mistake. On the following Monday 
no less than fourteen well-known book- 
makers, all of them members of 
Tattersalls, were posted as defaulters. 
Luckily for the two owners of Wild 
Darrell these widespread defalcations 
did not affect them. Had they done 
so, I should have heard of so dismal a 
finale. 

After the race was over and the 
Littlecote finances set on a sounder 
footing and Wild Darrell was back in 
his box at Ashdown, it is almost super- 
fluous to add that Lord Craven took a 
photograph—one of those stiff group 
photographs so beloved of the period 
and possibly the first photograph of 
a Derby winner ever taken by an 
amateur. It shows Wild Darrell in 
severe profile with the stud-groom who 
trained him and the stable-lad who rode 
him standing rigid at his head. A 
framed copy of this photograph hung 
in my mother’s drawing-room until 
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her death in 1925, fading slowly year 
by year into a general yellow fog, in 
which little could be seen except the 
faint adumbration of a horse, the 
jockey’s gaitered legs, the wrinkled 
smugness of the trainer’s Sunday suit, 
and the inordinate tallness of his hat, 
Almost invisible and quite. out of focus 
the gamekeeper (Jones ?) lurks in the 
background. Time has mercifully 
veiled on the faces of the sitters the 
look of strain caused by holding too 
prolonged a pose, a look which in its 
turn concealed effectively their real 
feelings of exultant, but respectful joy, 
Only their whiskers survive. 

In this supplement to ancient history 
I am conscious of many gaps. As | 
am writing it thirteen hundred miles 
from the nearest reference book, these 
gaps are beyond my mending. Two 
of the most serious are the omission of 
the trainer’s and jockey’s names. I 
may have heard them once: I have 
forgotten them now. Names are the 
first things to leave an ageing memory. 
Other gaps are the omission of the 
price paid for Wild Darrell as a yearling 
and the odds at which he started for 
the Derby. I doubt if I ever heard 
what they were. Nor can I now remem- 
ber the names of Wild Darrell’s sire 
and dam. All these things, however, 
belong to the dry bones of racing 
history ; there must be a record of 
them somewhere, so they hardly con- 
cern us here. The same applies to the 
names of the other placed horses in 
Wild Darrell’s Derby. I am quite 
sure I never knew them, nor did I ever 
inquire. Who cares for the names of 
the horses Eclipse or Ormonde beat ? 

Should any meticulous inquirer there- 
fore ask for further information, I can 
give him his answer here and now. It 
is the same unhelpful and non-com- 
mittal answer that the British private 
soldier (God bless him!) invariably 
gives, ‘in a smart and _ soldier-like 
manner,’ to every inconvenient question 
he is asked. We have all heard it, the 
respectful but final and devastating, 
“I’m sure I couldn’t say, sir,” which 
leaves nothing more to be said. 
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“Knock off, Tammas,” called the 
returning factory-hand, as he paused 
at the crest of the hill before remounting 
his bicycle. ‘‘ Es ’a-pas-five !”’ 

“Ar... Ah’m ’bout done naow,” 
replied the road-mender. 

He spat heartily on his palms, and 
slapped another shovelful of gutter 
muck on his barrow. 

“ Y’work tu ’ard, y’knaw, f’r an ould 
’un,” said the onlooker. Old Thomas 
consulted his watch. “Ar...” he 
retorted, witheringly, ‘‘ w’at du yer call 
ould? Ah’m nobut a twelvemonth 
oulder’n yerself.” He leaned forward 
on his shovel, as though to emphasise 
his point. ‘“‘Anawther thing. Naw- 
buddy e’n zay as Ah owt tu be ashamed 
tu "old m’and out f’r m’wages.” 

“Quite right, Tam . . . quite right 
y are, there,” agreed the self-appointed 
time-keeper, who himself bore the 
marks of heavy toil. He spat, out of 
y sympathy, and asked, “‘ Are y’a-comin’ 
naow ? Ah’ll walk wi’ yer.” 

“Ar... Ah’m a-comin’,” said the 
roadman. 

He wheeled his barrow across the 
flat stone bridging the ditch and tipped 
the contents expertly at the base of the 
hedge. Then, collecting his brush and 
shovel, he joined the waiting man. 
“Don’ yer be over-doin’ of it at 
th’fact’ry, mind,” he advised, as he 
looked keenly at his former colleague. 
“Y’ allus was an ’ard worker.” 

They strode along together, wheeling 
their respective vehicles. Then Old Tom 
went on, “ Temme, Jim. ... Wudn’t 
ylike tu trundle a barrer agen ? ” 

“Ar...” began the other, in a tone 
which might mean anything, then, 
making up his mind, he said, “Ar... 
well, thur’s work an’ work.” 

“Ar...” came the echoing response, 
“y’r meanin’ as thy work is nash’nul 
importance ...!” 
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‘“* W’at are y’ a-thinkin’ on, Tam ?” 
broke in the other. 

Without explaining, Tom replied, 
“Tha’s w’y Ah’m tekin’ op th’ ’Ome 
Guardin’ . . . tu mek op th’difference, as 
y might zay....” 

“Ar... but... y’shudn’ du it, 
y knaw,” was the good-natured com- 
ment. ‘* Y’re out all weather, an’ Ah 
knaw iz-m m’own experience as it tek’s 
et out of a maan.. . wi’out bein’ busy 
agen arter business... .” 

“D’yer realise, Jim . . .” said the 
roadman, briskly, “d’yer realise as 
Ah’m th’ounly ebble-bodied man 
i’Muckley ’amlet sindz y’left? Small 
plaze ... Ah knaw... six ’ouses an’ a 
chapel ... but... ey need Oi... 
*tanyrate ... Ah’m feelin’. . .” 

Jim nodded, and as they got to Tom 
Hedges’s cottage, he said, “Ar, well. 
Us’ll du as we can...on’tus? S’long, 
Tammas.” He mounted his squeaky 
machine, and Tom gave his parting 
message, “S’long, Jim . . . Us’ll pull 
tegether i’different waays, ’on’t us?” 
Jim half turned his head in agreement, 
and pedalled off. 

*“'Y’re early, Tam,” came his sister’s 
voice from the doorway. “Jim Bates 
walked wi’ Oi,” he answered. “’E’s a 
smart walker is Jim!” 

He turned up his barrow against the 
wall in the narrow lean-to and pushed 
a brick against the wheel. Then, a 
stickler for the correct, he put his 
broom to hang, handle downwards, 
from two pegs in the wall. The shovel 
stood in its accustomed corner. 

“Yr watter’s ready,” said the 
woman, from within the cottage. He 
stood for a moment to scan the sky, 
silently forecasting the weather for the 
night, and then walked through to the 
little kitchen. 

‘Looks like tu be fine t’midnight, 
Ellen,” he observed, as he got ready to 
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wash. His sister rightly interpreted 
his forecast, and, as though she had 
heard Jim Batgs’s words, she said, 
“S’a pity y’tuk op th’ "Ome Guardin’, 
Ould Tam. Y’ve enough tu du w’at 
wi’ Jim’s stretch an’ yer own.” There 
was a spluttering and splashing from 
the back kitchen, and Ellen busied 
herself in placing crockery and stirring 
the hot-pot for the man’s meal. Tom 
put his york-straps with his boots 
under the kitchen table, and in his 
stockinged feet climbed the ladder 
stairs to the one big room which had 
been partitioned into two _ small 
bedrooms. 

Ah s’pose Ah’m a foolish chap, he 
thought. Arter all, the Jerries wudn’t 
be a-lookin’ fer Muckley-’n-th’-’Ollow. 
He put on the battle dress, however. 
** Todaay’s Toosdaay,”’ he muttered to 
himself, “ar . . . Ah’ll give me notice 
at th’drill on Thursdaay ...Ar... 
mebbe Ah’m gettin’ ould... .” The 
murmur was so unusual that Ellen, 
below, called, “‘ Are y’alright, Tam ? ” 

“Ar...” hesaid... ‘* Ah’m a-comin’ 
naow....” 

Resplendent in his Home Guard 
uniform, he went downstairs and laced 
on his army boots. 

** Ah’m thinkin’ o’givin’ me notice 
wen Ah’m at th’drill at Starrod, on 
Thursdaay,” he said offhandedly ; 
“mebbe Jim Bates an’ yerself is 
right... .” 

““'W’at d’y mean, Ould Tam ?” she 
demanded. “ Y’re not onwell ?” 

“ Ar... well, mebbe Ah’m gettin’ tu 
tired f’r Ome Guardin’ arter business 
hours,” he replied. He tackled with 
gusto the hot-pot which Ellen had 
dished up for him, and, seeking a 
grain of satisfaction, he added, ‘“‘ E’en 
ef a Jerry did drop onto uz, Ah’d be 
’ere to get ’im...!” Vigour strength- 
ened his last words as he pictured the 
possibility. The meal over, he fished 
his pipe and tobacco from his thigh 
patch. ‘ Ah’ll not be out arter mid- 
night, tunight, Ellen,” he promised. 

' Promptly at seven, he took down his 
double-barrelled gun and broke it to 
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satisfy himself that it was unloaded, 
Then, before donning his greatcoat and 
Glengarry, he drank the hot cocog 
which his sister handed him. “ Don'y 
sit op, gurrl,” he advised. ‘ Ef y’leaye 
th’ kettle on th’ob, Ah’ll mek some teg 
afore Ahturnin.... S’long, gurrl....” 
Taking up his last piece of equipment, 
an electric lamp which he attached toa 
button, he strode out. 

Tom Hedges knew every road and 
footpath for miles around. His favour. 
ite look-out post was the corner formed 
by the roads from Muckle-in-the. 
Hollow and Littleways. Here, from 
the shelter of a low hedge, he had 
command of the forking road, and the 
point was high enough to let him cast 
an eye over the countryside. 

As he climbed into his nook, the 
throb of a plane reached him. He 
looked in the direction of the sound, 
observing in a low tone, “ Ar.. . Jerry 
*igh op there!” Searchlights fingered 
through the twilight and the sirens 
from Starrod and Manderby gave the 
alert. ‘Ar...’ he muttered again, 
with veiled satisfaction, “‘’e’s a-comin’ 
thiz waay .. . tekin’ photygraphs, 
Ah ’speck . . .”’ as the plane circled, 
avoiding the beams. The sound faded 
abruptly, and the watcher thought— 
Mus’ be wan of ourn, bot ’e ’ad a Jerry 
sound, right enoff. 

Again the engine roared, and the 
anti-aircraft guns opened fire, without 
result, except that the plane sheered 
away. His attention was drawn to the 
staccato noise of approaching motor 
cycles, and to his astonishment two 
military riders came by. Without 
word, Tom Hedges fingered his modest 
equipment and slipped two ball car- 
tridges into the breech. That done, he 
closely looked over his area. ‘‘ Wonner 
w’at’s op!” he muttered under his 
breath. ‘“’Nany caze, Ah’ll be # 
ready as maay be...!” 

He picked out the familiar landmarks 
looming darker through the deepening 
gloom. The All Clear sounded, and he 
was about to unload when a small 
cloud drew his clear countryman’s 
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eyes. For several seconds he gazed 
at it. “Wat ef etsa...Ar... 
By gom, et is!” he said hoarsely. 

More nimbly than any would have 
expected of him, he slid over the hedge, 
and, keeping by instinct to the deeper 
shadows, he quickly made his way to 
the point where he thought the para- 
chutist would descend. 

It was still light enough to dis- 
tinguish movement, and he saw that 
the airman was pulling on the cords 
in readiness to land. From the shelter 
of a bush, the Home Guard greeted 
him, “’Alt! Oo goes there?” No 
reply came. Without giving him a 
chance to get his breath, he said 
loudly, ‘‘ Right, Ah’m a-goin’ over. 
Keep ’im covered, men,” this to his 
imaginary squad. 

“Kamerad . .. kamerad .. .!” 
gasped the man as the other put the 
muzzle to his stomach. “Ar... Ah’ll 
kam’raad yer .. . spread y’r ’an’s 
above y’r "ead . t’s et... naow!” 
He pulled the pickin gun out of reach 
and felt roughly for the other firearms. 
“Fine pea-shooter y’are, an’ no mis- 
taake! . . . tommy-gun . . . fower 
grenades . . . re-valver an’ a bag o’ 
dynimite or summat.... Ah knawed 
et wor a Jerry plane...!” Then, to 
the cowed fighter, he said briskly, 
“Com on... Y’ can onderstan’ enoff 
English tu du as Ah tell yer.” 

They set off along the deserted road, 
and the captive turned his head, 
seeking an opportunity to escape. 
“Naw, y’don’t!” called the Guard, 
“y'du as Ah tell yer, an’ y’ll com tu no 
a...” 

The motor-cyclists returned again, 
and Tom flashed his lamp _inter- 
nittently. With a whine on the tarmac, 
the soldiers stopped. ‘‘ What’s up?” 
shouted one. ‘‘’Ome Guard ’ere wi’ a 
Jerry airman,” called the other. ‘‘ Wan 
of y’ staay ’ere, an’ th’awther go to the 
Major at Starrod an’ bring the car.” 

“ Right, sir,” said the first rider, and 
sped off. ‘Set y’ down agen there,” 
the Guard said to the German, indi- 
tating a chipped milestone, “ y’ll be 


zafe there!” Not for a moment did 
he fail to keep the man covered. The 
other rider put off his engine and came 
to the couple. “Good Lor’!” he ex- 
claimed on recognising the Home Guard, 
““ you're Tom Hedges, aren’t you ?” 

** Ah yam.” 

“* An’ you caught this fellow single 
handed! By gum, that’s good work !” 

“Ah did,” said Tom, unwilling to 
give away information. 

A fast car accompanied the other 
cyclist, and Major Binns jumped out. 
“ Jolly good work, Home Guard!” he 
said. Then he addressed the airman 
in his language. He replied readily 
enough. “ He tells me that you had a 
squad of men on him,” said the officer, 
“where did they come from?” “Ah 
maade ’im b’lieve Ah did, zurr,” said 
Hedges, with a short laugh. “Jolly 
cute . . .!” was the Major’s reply. 
‘“* All right, jump in. . . I shall want 
you to give information. ... Riders 
ahead,” he ordered the soldiers. 

“Well, Ah never!” he broke out, 
as the Major translated and wrote the 
information given by the captive, “ an’ 
tu think ’at ’e knawed thiz plaze. ... 
Goo’ Lor’, ’Itler’s got a lot tu answer 
for. Makin’ of ’um to trick their own 
frien’s, as ymight zaay. ... Tru’ 
enoff, a maan don’ knaw ’is own sons 
weow. . st” 

“Just a minute, Hedges, and I'll 
run you home,” said Major Binns. “I 
guess you've done a good night’s 
work. . . . My word! Man alive! 
When I think how much you’ve saved 
in a couple of hours...!” He left 
his conclusions unexpressed. 

On Thursday morning, to Ellen’s 
surprise, an officer came to the door. 
**°*Marnin’, zurr,” said she. ‘* Good 
morning. I’m Colonel Waynington. 
Does Home Guard Thomas Hedges live 
here ?” 

*°E do, zurr. Ah’m ’is sister. Will 
y enter, zurr ?” 

“Thank you. I should like to speak 
to him, please.” 

“°E’s gawn tu ’is work ’s las’ tu 
hours, zurr.” 
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“Of course. I should have remem- 
bered that. I’m the area commander, 
and I called to thank him for his work 
on Tuesday night in capturing the 
parachutist. ...” 

“°E never tauld Oi, zurr.”’ 

“Really ! Fine piece of work... . 
Lucky he was out that night, Miss 
Hedges. . . very lucky!” 

“°E’s out every night t’midnight, 
zurr, an’ zomtimes arter midnight. Ah 
wor a-tellin’ ’e ’at ’e can’t allus be 
working day an’ night.” 

*“‘That’s splendid of him,” declared 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Let me see, he served in 
the last war, didn’t he ?”’ 

“Yerz . . . ’e wor-a Corpul in th’ 
furrst Glawsters, zurr,”’ said Ellen. 

“Splendid! Please tell him I shall 
write later. Good morning.” 

** G@’marnin’, zurr.” 

She took up her duties with new 
zest. Ould Tam’s an ’ero, she thought, 
well Ah never. At noon, she heard 
the sound of the barrow, and went to 
the door to meet him. “ Y’never tauld 
Oi about the parachewter, Ould Tam. 
Th’ officer com ’ere tu thank y’. . .”’ she 
said, all in one breath. 

“Naw... *twere nawthin’... y’d 
ounly be frightened . . .”’ he replied. 
** Oo wor ’e then ?” 

“Conel Waaynington, ’e called 
*isself.”” 

“Wud y’ b’lieve et! ’E’s the big 
maan in our area, y knaw!”’ said the 
man. And after much prompting from 
his sister, he dribbled out some scraps 
of information about the night’s doings. 
“ 'D’y knaw, all Ah did woz tu ould m’ 
gun tu ’is belly, an’ ’e com along like 
@ lamb.” He was silent for a minute, 
then he added, “ Zaw Jim Bates ’iz 
marnin’. Never tauld ’e neyther.” 

It was fully two months later that 
the postman, to Ellen’s consternation, 
brought a letter. 

‘Special letter f’r y’r brother,” he 
said. She took it and propped it 
carefully against the mantle clock. It 
did seem an important letter, with a 


picture in the corner and a crown, 
the back. With a shrinking feeliy 
she concluded, callin’- op paape 
“Thomas Hedges, Esq.,” she 

aloud. ‘Late Corporal, Ist G 


ters.... Sure enoff... an’ at ’is agi; 


W’y, ’e’s fifty-yeight !” 

She said nothing when he came hon 
He washed and came to the me 
Then she said, trying to appear y 
worried, ‘“Callin’-op paapers f'r 
Ould Tam.” He turned the letiq 
about, and slit it with a table knik 
““'W’y, et’s fram the King. . .!"} 
remarked, with rising excitement. “{ 
course !”’ said Ellen. ‘‘ Oo else seni 
out callin’-op paapers!” Tom rei 
the message, and his sister, unable ty 
restrain her curiosity, asked, “ Wa 
’ave y’ got tu go, Ould Tam ?” 

“ Lizzen, gurrl,’’ he ordered, and reaj 
** Dear Zurr, You ’ave bin a-warded th 
British Empire Medal for your single 
handed capture of an armed enemy 
parachutist on the night of Apri 
20th. Will you please attend a 
June 30th, at 2 p.m., to receive th 
decoration . ..?” ¢ 


Ellen sat quite still. A proud light 
shone from her eyes. “ Ah’ll neve 
agen call y’ ould, Ould Tam,” sh 
vowed. She got to her feet to servi 
the meal. ‘‘ Com naow, Ould Tam, ¢ 
yr dinner.” ‘Oo y’be a-callin’ d 
ould ?” he asked, with a grin. 


With the new ribbon on his battle} { 


dress, he set off for the weekly dril. 
** Naw...” he thought aloud, “ .. . Ahil 
never leave th’ "Ome Guard naow ...!" 

“Wat d’y saay, Ould Tammas?’ 
came a voice behind him. He lookei 
round quickly. ‘ Ar... et’s thee, Jim! 
Y’ve oiled ’at bike o’ yourn... .” 

“ Ar... fine tu zee y’ agen, Tam... 
yrean’ero.... Ar...an’ero...!” 
Then, eager to know more, he went o, 
““W’at did ’E saay to y’, w’en y’ got 
yr medal ?” 

“ Ar...’ said the roadman, evasively, 
‘* Ah can keep "Is Majesty’s secrets. ...” 








as at 











TuEyY had been coming at increas- 
ingly irregular intervals, these letters ; 
by devious journey in plane and ship ; 
taking such spells of time upon their 
way as of old the letter home from the 
af We Indies by sailing-ship round the Cape. 
fr YB With our own tidings from the East 
letiel becoming graver, so, slower and slower 
knik§—as it were blood-drops from one 
Me mortally wounded—they came. More 
solemnly was each looked upon as the 
last, having in mind the period that had 
elapsed in which the telegraph . gave 
wreason enough to forebode a continued 
silence. Received, each time they did 
come, ‘with welcome not a little awed 
as at word coming from the grave; in 
HB envelopes to be some day notable— 
incongruous thought—to philatelists as 
bearing the latest dates, the last stamps 
lf showing the King’s head on its green 
Malayan field; so came home to 
} England last letters from Singapore. 
Earlier ones, written from the still 
quiet ease of mess or planter’s estate, 
brought with them from a normal 
hour an air of permanence and security 
that began, how gradually, to sound 
the note of coming change. Later 
ones, in plain stress from marching 
billet and strange kampong; then 
scribbled in trucks, from roadside halt, 
from jungle shelter; last—if they 
should be the last indeed—scrawled in 
the closing hours of Singapore’s agony. 
\"} There was nothing so permanent, so 
serene and so secure, as today and the 
promised future out there. A thousand 
homes in England will echo the in- 
credibleness of this fall. And before 
m .++§ eyes no longer there to view the present 
will ever stand the vision of fairy peace 
of planter’s home, of noble dwellings 
bowered in park-lands of waving palm, 
embosomed in the caressing hills of 
beautiful “‘K. L.’’ ; or gazing, eagle-like, 
out across the hundred mile of silent 
forest jungle that laps round the feet of 
Cameron Highlands and Fraser’s Hill. 
“5th Dec.—Something has sounded 
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LETTERS FROM SINGAPORE. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


in the north, and we are suddenly 
awake,” begins one letter. ‘To what 
there is no agreement yet. As you 
know, I have never been, and am not 
now, one who believes there is any- 
thing to fear from Japan. And I find 
that most soldiers are at one with me in 
this. Yet the nearness of these Japanese 
armies, in present circumstances in 
Europe, is disturbing. Our fleet... 
One thing, however: the Siamese would 
hold them for at least some time.” 

Again: “ , the old rice-broker 
at Malacca, whom you knew too, I 
remember, is insistent, with a curious 
reiteration for a Chinese, that the 
Japanese mean to attack Malaya; 
that the Thailanders are not to be 
relied on; and even that attack might 
come straight at us without going 
through Siam at all. In any case, 
though, they can’t possibly enter 
upon such an undertaking as invasion 
of this peninsula until after the rainy 
season. And that gives us a good 
start and time for help from home. 

“Major B is back, last night, from 
Singapore. He says the place is lousy 
with troops—units we hadn’t heard of 
yet, up here—and ‘more to come.’ Re- 
garding this suggestion of a land attack : 
he is lately from Quetta Staff College. 
There it is quite accepted that the Japs 
would never be such fools . . .” 

“17th Dec.—Some time since I last 
wrote—are they reaching you, anyway ? 
—and much has happened. The fog 
of war, or at least of censorship, has 
come down on us. So you must under- 
stand some reticence. But I can tell you 
there has been a great change and a 
general shake-up. Troops are moving 
all the time. That they would land at 
Singora and Khota Baru was little 
enough expected ; but that they would 
come—and at the rate of knots— 
through Perlis and Kedah seems to 
have dumbfoundered our Panjandrums. 
Even Penang is in danger! Indeed, 
the utter and complete simpleness of 
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the High-ups is incredible. We never 
seem to learn. All England’s wars 
must start with a disaster or two. As 
for the loss of our two battleships . . .” 

And again ten days later: ‘‘ Penang 
gone! Ashocking show by all accounts, 
in which the A.R.P. and civilian defence 
just broke down completely. They 
always hated the soldier going there 
and the new artillery defences. Just 
as the Singapore civilian loathed us 
for spoiling their bathing at Changi 
cantonments! There is no doubt 
there is something about the gentleness 
of this country that makes the thought 
of war impossible. A planter said to 
me not long ago: ‘Who wants your 
damned naval bases here!’ Our people 
seem quite spoilt in this atmosphere. 

**Bombs on Boxing Day at Serem- 
ban! though little real damage. But 
these parachute troops are a real 
menace. Fancy the Japs having taken 
that up already! Some have been 
seen three miles up the road that runs 
past our guard-house. And once into 
the Ulu [the jungle] it is impossible 
to round them up. The Japanese 
are concentrating on causing the 
utmost fear to the native population: 
flying low over towns and kampongs 
and dropping small but very noisy 
bombs. The blind fear among the 
Asiatics is very hard to counter. Much 
more in that way might be done 
by the white civilians. What few 
seem to realise is that the natives— 
Tamils, Malays. and Chinese too—are 
looking to the white for leadership, 
and it is little they are getting. They 
won’t be able to take it if really diffi- 
cult times are ahead. Bad, too, is the 
brevity of the communiqués. Natives 
can take bad news, but no one likes 
no news at all. Again, the habit of 
sounding the sirens everywhere when- 
ever any plane comes into hearing 
causes the nimble moneylender and 
chettiart to spend a good deal of time 
running like mad to the shelters.” 

** 30th Dec.—These Japs are making 
use of native dress—and undress !—a 
lot, and are wonderful in their fifth- 
column work. The advancing forces 
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operate with small groups of tho» 
fellows ahead of the main body. Oy 
troops are such incurably good fellows, 
such amateurs at the ruthless soldig 
game, that they won’t fire at they 
apparently harmless Malays and Sakgj, 
So these get back with their knowledge, 
We'll get over this in time, though, 

“The R.A.F. are not popular with 
us, I’m afraid. The old ‘ Brewster 
Buffalo ’—a good name for it—is fa 
too slow even for their bombers, let 
alone their fighters. There is seldom 
any air support, our men say, though 
there were plenty of planes somewher 
in the country. I am surprised how 
the Malay Civil Service is failing us all, 
The Civil Power seems totally unable 
to cope. Good enough at preparing 
next year’s estimates and writing 
minutes... .” 

“ 6th Jan. 1942.—Nothing much to 
you for some time. Letters to Singa- 
pore alone take daysnow. The fighting 
is getting very hot and extraordinarily 
confused. The Japs wear a kind of 
P.T. kit, carry absolutely no equipment 
(you should see our fellows !) and only 
tommy-guns, and are all over the place. 
Very difficult to deal with. There are 
stories of painted green men in the trees; 
even of bows and arrows and Formosan 
blow-pipes. But we should be getting 
reinforcements soon. We are fairly near 
the front. All our chaps are up there 
except the recruits. The banks in the 
towns are full of people taking out 
money; there isn’t a five-dollar note 
to be had anywhere.” 

“10th Jan.— We entrained yesterday 
for the south. I am taking a number 
of untrained recruits right back to 
Singapore. <A bit of a responsibility 
and rather disgusting, having to go 
down to peace-time, away from the 
fighting. We were only just in time 
too; the last train but one to go 
south. The mail train just in front of 
us was bombed : practically a direct hit. 
About twenty people killed. It. took 
us @ long time to get through. All 
native engine-drivers, cleaners, and 80 
on have run away long ago, and we are 
frequently breaking down. Our engine 
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has been driven in turn by two 
Leicesters, an East Surrey, and Aus- 
tralians. These last made it go like 
hell. We have been held up from time 
to time by Jap aircraft circling over- 
head—and low too. I and twelve of 
my recruits coaling the engine with my 
whistle between my teeth, wondering 
whether to blow it and send the trainful 
to cover in the jungle alongside. Which 
we had to do sometimes. This Ulu, 
by the way, is not so thick in places. 
Where it has been cut back it, of course, 
fills in under the sunlight to the very 
ground—a solid mass. But when you 
get in a little way it is more open than 
one looked for. Where trees are high 
and thick the undergrowth is almost 
absent. We have seen elephant and 
sladang on the move. 

“Kuala Lumpur station is a ruin, 
the Station Hotel gone, and the 
Majestic opposite. Also the old friend, 
the ‘ Dog’ (Selangor Club). 

“Suffered a terrific bombing; over 
fifty falling round us. While we were 
burying one of our boys three more 
were killed. But six Japs were shot 
down. I wish I knew what the position 
really is as regards reinforcements. . .”’ 

“17th Jan.—Singapore is the greatest 
surprise: very peace-timey, though 
full of refugees. The district round 
Cirano’s all gone; the Alhambra too. 

One somehow didn’t expect it 
here. But Singapore goes on much the 
same, and doesn’t seem to understand 
the Japanese are almost on our door- 
step. Troops are pouring back. Surely 
we should have stood longer in Johore ! 

“We don’t hear much about rein- 
forcements. ... Some Hurricanes have 
arrived, but not nearly enough. And 
we want more men: three times more 
than we have. Thank goodness this 
Pacific war didn’t start a year ago, 
a one can see now it might well have 
done. We are at least a quarter pre- 
pared now, while there was nothing 
whatever to stop them on the land 
then. We must be. inflicting quite 
ten times our casualties on them, and 
yet they keep coming on. New troops 
all the time; that is the secret, of 
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course; while ours are wearying. 
Leeches in the Ulu, torrential rains, day 
and night, the mosquitoes ... and 
not knowing anything or where they 
are. But how they manage the 
jungle fighting—that jungle that. was 
to be our sure shield! Will they have 
the cheek to attack the island itself, 
I wonder; or just bang at us from 
Johore ? It would be all the same as 
regards the naval base, I’m afraid.” 

** 25th Jan.—‘ Raffles ’ goes on just the 
same: dancing every night. Only you 
have to get your own drinks now ; the 
‘boys’ have all run away. One can’t 
help wondering sometimes what the 
women are thinking. . . . The British 
are wonderful people for carrying on 
and not worrying. But we seem quite 
incapable of any war ideas or ruthless 
feelings. I am very sad today, for 
my man Mat has left me now to return 
and look after his family. It means 
he will have to walk the whole way, 
nearly two hundred miles, and right 
through the Japanese. But Malays 
are very attached to their women. 
Though he’s not a soldier it is dis- 
gusting to think that a Malay should 
have to leave the. regiment to go back 
alone and look after his own people in 
this British protectorate !”’ 

“1st Feb.—The causeway has gone 
up. But it’s two hundred feet wide 
and more at the base, and solid rock- 
work; they can’t have done away 
with much length of it. -Anyway, our 
fellows from the north say they are 
like eels in the water. 

** All Johore State theirs now, with 
the rest of Malaya! The Rajah Muda 
of Kedah (supposed to be, but I 
wonder !) broadcasting from Penang 
says what nice chaps he finds the Japs ! 
To me there is something terrible in 
the thought of all this people, that so 
trusted in us, being overrun in almost 
a few hours, and the British gone ! 

“We are under gun-fire now from 
the mainland; one finds how much 
worse bombardment is than bombing. 
. . . Our guns, too, from Pengerang 
to Pasa Laba are thumping away, over 
their shoulders, into poor old Johore 
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Bahru. Women with children have 
been going as fast as ships have been 
available to take them. Do you know 
that up to within a week of this affray 
breaking out the idea was positively 
for non-combatants to be moved to 
Kuala Lumpur and Cameron Highlds. ! 
They are going to Calcutta, I believe. 
[t is getting bad, I wonder if this will 
reach you, Truly Singapore is utterly 
unprepared for a show like this. There 
is the devil of a time going on in the 
harbour: dive-bombing the shipping ; 
fires in the town, at the naval base... . 
Immense numbers of troops and trans- 
port tearing here and there night and 
day. We should be all right for a long 
time if we don’t get rattled . . .” 


But there were other letters from 
Singapore. Letters of another date, 
In a whisper of writing, the words 
** What if I am right !”’ had come home 
years before, 

* 1937... . Can you imagine— 
really picture in your mind—what the 
old prophets must have felt: seeing 
and knowing what was coming, but 
failing utterly to get a hearing? Both 
here and officially home to England, it 
is the same thing. No one will listen. 
One is a bore, A man with a bee in his 
bonnet. But what if I am right ? 

“There are two kinds of people: 
Residents, to include officials, mer- 
chants, and planters. And service 
men: naval, military, and air. The 
first can be moved to look at nothing 
but the business of the day. And 
understandably. For neither foreign 
policy nor war strategy is their affair. 
This is to the Imperial government, 
which, after all, it seems, is busy 
enough, building its naval base; for- 
tifying. To those of the second cate- 
gory: the Services, high and low, it 
seems more and more the case today 
that the foot has to fit the boot, reports 
or advice must accord, first, with 
Policy. In any case, a couple of years 
in the country is scarit time for mediocre 
intelligences to absorb abstractions well 
outside routine and recreation; in 
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which to propound to unwelcoming 


ears theories inopportune and em. 
barrassing. Of these two sorts who, 
then, shall listen to the croakings of 
the intelligence officer? [By which 
is here meant not the regimental g 
Staff junior who bears that title, but 
one having the experience and assimila. 
tions of a lifetime in an especial subject, 

“ The greatest in the land has replied 
to my importunings. These are his 
excellent words: ‘ Who believes tha 
the Japanese want Singapore?’ Who 
believes——— 

“ Curiously (for this particular ques. 
tion) I do not so much believe that 
Japan wants Singapore. In a sense 
it is more serious than that. Strangely 
enough again, this point in its turn is 
difficult for the soldier to grasp. Japan 
wants Malaya. The peninsula itself, 
Its rubber, its tin, its iron, and bauxite; 
all these and some more, it may be, of 
which we do not even know the exist 
ence here. But, above all, its space, 
For this already nearly empty land in 
a crowded Asia will with deforestation 
take ten million of her emigrants. A 
new-peopled Japan on the Continent, 
It is this portcullis to the farthest 
east that Japan desires above all to 
occupy: the command of the narrows 
into the Pacific, the radiant from 
which Borneo and its oil, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines; all the 
islands of the Southern Pacific can be 
attained in the fulness of time. But, 
without Malaya, nothing. Singapore 
would be a secondary thought in such 
a design. If only because Singapore 
clearly must go with the mainland to 
which it hangs; the naval base obvi: 
ously falls to the guns of the overlooking 
Johore heights. 

“Now this mainland of Malaya, 
ringed in a sea coast seven hundred 
miles in length, is wholly undefended, 
unguarded, ungarrisoned; but little 
really known to our transitive leaders 
and their Staffs. We do not travel, not 
wander much, today. The British 
officer does not spend his leave 
exploring, as once he did, the outskirts 
of empire. You can get home so fast 
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and so cheaply today, too. But what do 
we know cf stretches miles wide, league 
long, of white, cement-hard beaches, 
where planes could well land and take 
off, too ? What counter-watch have we 
on these thousands of quietly nosing 
Nippon fishers : surveying, sounding, in 
creek and inlet; the constant, intense, 
and penetrating espionage ; the imper- 
gonation of harmless immigrants by 
military and technical experts; the 
steady acquisition of tactical sites ? 
“It may come to be realised some 
day that to such an area as this, with 
ite growing strategical significance, 
the term of military service, at least 
in the case of commanders and staffs, 
is too short. The water boiled when 
I observed, on first coming here, that 
immensely valuable local knowledge 
is being lost to the defence services 
by the lack of intimacy between 
soldiers and civilian residents. We 
live in two different worlds. Contacts 
are made to be sure; calls exchanged. 
But soon the resident finds that in so 
brief a time in the reckoning of his 
anchored life, this must all be gone 
through again; new acquaintance 
struck up. He keeps to his kind. 
“And it may be that the military 
mind would not open to such local 
knowledge and suggestions. With 
general Staff officers, with Commodores, 
naval and air, for instance, I do put 
forward my theme. But thirty years 
among the Japanese and Chinese carries 
no weight whatever. ‘ We have better 
information. . . . Japan is in no state 
for further adventures. She is laid 
fast by the heel in China. She seeks 
now only to make a face-saving peace. 
... Besides, the jungle, the north- 
east monsoon... .’ But Japan in- 
variably attacks from the rear or 
landward side: Port Arthur, Weihai- 
wei, Tsingtao, in 1914; Woosung in 
1932. And does not Formosa afford 
4 field for training in jungle warfare ? 
Three divisions are stationed there 
now. For what? The minds satisfied 
with defences, down to the pill-box, 
facing in one direction, do not know 
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the Japanese; perhaps do not know 
much of defence, 

“Inevitably comes from each the 
reasoning that Japan could never 
attempt a land campaign in Malaya by 
reason of the length of ‘lines of com- 
munication,’ of difficulties of supply. 
But most of a Jap’s |. of c. is carried 
in his pockets, or he will live on the 
country or go, very cheerfully, without, 

“My great friend in early days out 
here (he was killed, alas! at Neuve 
Chapelle), Colonel Rennick of the 40th 
Pathans, finest of Intelligence minds, 
used to say regarding the great Pacific 
war he plainly saw coming that the 
Japanese will prove to be different to 
all our notions of warfare. ‘They will, 
for instance, think nothing of throwing 
an army corps, unsupported, on to the 
American continent and never expect- 
ing to see @ man of them again. They 
will regard men as we might fuel.’ 
Indeed, we here have no conception 
of the purposefulness of this people. 
If and when is a févourite expression 
in Singapore.” 

But here to a lighter vein. The writer 
was on the subject of sabotage as an 
arm in war. (Today he would no doubt 
have used the phrase Fifth Column.) 

“Some time ago manceuvres were 
held here: a grand affair of com-— 
bined operations. To furnish transport 
facilities for innumerable Staff officers, 
umpires, commanders, and what not, 
numbers of taxis and cars were hired 
under tender, issued some time before, 
to all the local garages. The great days 
passed ; it was a huge success. But, 
long after, it was discovered that the 
cars had been driven by Japanese / 
One is left to picture their innocent 
interest in our diversions; the over- 
heard discussions over sandwiches and 
beer ; behind a sleepy, ignorant native 
of sorts the left-about maps, sehemes, 
operation orders .. . 

“In keeping—though in this case 
with the laugh a little more on our 
side—is another experience of but 
lately, in Hongkong. A motor junk, 
one of these ubiquitous fishing craft of 

) 
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the Japanese that haunt all the waters 
of the Pacific and Indian Ocean, stole 
into Hongkong harbour by night, 
navigating without lights and taking 
up anchorage undirected by berthing 
officer. The harbour authority took 
steps against the master and telephoned 
up to the Japanese consul-general that 
the maximum fine would be imposed. 
The consul pleaded for a lighter penalty 
for a misdemeanour committed merely 
in ignorance by simple fishermen. The 
police replied, pointing out the dangers 
to shipping of steaming without lights 
through a.crowded harbour. He might 
have run down something! Back 
came the consul’s reply: ‘Oh no! 
He would never do that. He is ex- 
perienced naval officer.’ 

“So it goes the whole time. We are 
amused, but we ignore the warning. 
We strive here to register all the 
extraordinary medley of natives of all 
races, Europeans of all nationalities, 
working upon Government contracts, 
: the dockyard, fortifications, &c. ; finger- 
printing, photographing, looking into 
their antecedents. There are many 
thousands of them. They might well 
include actual Japanese and other 
potential enemies; certainly those in 
their pay. It is an essential safeguard. 
Strange, then, to find that certain in 
the highest positions in the colony 
refuse positively to permit their ser- 
vants to be included in these inquiries. 
So, private letters and memoranda 
may be being read, conferences, con- 
versations at table reported. Be sure 
that it isso... .” 

“TIT have with me the greatest 
curiosity; my own discovery and 
achievement ; a man of purely Euro- 
pean blood, who, by certain family 
mischances, was from the age of 
three years brought up and educated 
in Japan as a Japanese—a veritable 
Kim. There is no western-born living 
‘ man who can approach him in know- 
ledge of the language and of Japanese 
mentality. To him the tangled-grass 
character has no obscurity; dialect, 
slang, even cipher, offer no mystery ; 
translation of broadcasting in the 
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vernacular is a simple matter. * The 
obvious assumption being accepted 
that he is ‘safe’; that he is playing 
no double game, it should be cleg 
how potentially invaluable is the rar 
knowledge of such a one to us. What 
an experiment, coultl we delibera 

set aside at all risks British childrep 
from the earliest ages, to bridge in 
such a way the antagonisms and 
incompatibilities of race and upbring. 
ing! To me it is a final demonstration 
of our lack of vision here that my 
rara avis inspires no interest in those 
for whose service he was sought out, 
Soldiers or police, they can find 


no significance there, no_ especial 
opportunity. Not that he is easy 
stuff. Strange mental inhibitions, 


inversions, oriental restraint and tem- 
porisings he reveals; above all, for 
any advance with him, time must be 
lavished ; no hurrying, no impatience, 
But to forbearance and the open mind 
the reward of glimpses of another plane; 
a people as of another firmament. Of 
scholarly, humble-minded L——, how- 
ever, more another time when I shall 
know him better. Enough here to 
say that I find myself confirmed and 
impressed in him with the seriousness 
of the present moment; the implica- 
tions, particularly, of the Burma Road 
scheme. Which brings us back to the 
subject of war, sabotage, and espionage.” 

“Now we made a scheme—such & 
one there has never been before— 
and enlisted therein first the counsel 
of specialists: each in respect of his 
own branch; widely conscious of the 
particular peril to which his own 
charge is subject. And in that scheme, 
to our own satisfaction and the subse 
quent admission of a board of experts 
assembled to test the feasibility of 
each individual operation, we wrecked, 
destroyed, put out of action and 
played havoc with all Singapore. Attila 
himself was not more drunk with 
success than we at the end of these 
imaginary hours and the findings of 
the board of referees. Have we shaken 
some of the confidence, at least, in our 
internal invulnerability ? Thus: on 
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a lorry laden with building material 
for the naval base half a dozen dis- 

enemy drove in through the 
gateways to the dockyard and on to 
the very dock-gate, where they deton- 
ated their concealed charge of explosive 
and destroyed the only existing caisson 
or plug of the great graving dock, 
thereby letting in a wall, 48 feet high, 
of the sea that stood against it. (That 
would have been a great sight.) 

“At the same time a dozen swam 
from the Johore shore to the floating 
dock moored in the Roads, guarded only 
by a couple of dockyard police. There 
they opened the sea-cocks and sank it. 

“At the depot, ten miles outside 
Singapore town, that contained the 
entire stock of the Royal Air Force 
aviation fuel, amounting to many 
thousand tons, another lorry, manned 
by ten technical desperadoes, crashed 
suddenly from the main public road 
through the particularly flimsy gates ; 
the single Indian policeman who con- 
stituted the entire garrison of the place 
by night was suitably dealt with; the 
telephone kept occupied with random 
converse ; while the crew, working in 
perfect security and in their own time, 
blew up systematically and fired the only 
supplies of aviation spirit in the colony. 

“A dozen Japanese Loochow islanders 
swimming under water to the fleet of 
flying-boats moored off the Royal Air 
Force Headquarters simultaneously per- 
forated the float on one side of each 
boat, thereby causing each one of them 
to turn over and go to the bottom. 

“At the civil telephone exchange— 
particularly vulnerable inasmuch as it 
was without any pretence of protection 
or more than the most casual guarding 
—the switchboards were bombed out 
of existence or the possibility of repair. 

“At the great main Power Station 
of the island a manhole—situated, 
strangely enough, bang in the middle 
of the main public road from the docks 
~—was levered up with crowbars, and a 
couple of medium-sized bombs, accom- 
panied by a few bottles of sulphuric 
sid, were dropped on to the seventeen 
tables that comprise the entire lighting 
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and power connections. of Singapore. 
Repair to these would take not less 
than a fortnight. 

““Many other subsidiary operations 
were carried through at the same 
moment, all perfectly synchronised to 
produce a maximum effect; smaller 
affairs, not worthy of special mention 
here but causing fires, floods from the 
reservoirs, and explosions at magazines 
by means of liquid fire dropped down 
ventilators on to the cordite below; 
each in its degree confidently looked-to 
to occasion general and hearty con- 
fusion, alarm, and despondency through- 
out the fortress and among the popula- 
tion. ... 

“* Wholesale and preposterous as this 
general scorification may read, every 
operation in it is well within the com- 
petence of the scores of camouflaged 
technical experts in the Japanese 
community, and opportunity awaits 
only their psychological moment. What 
should be even more daunting is that, 
even after the scheme, nothing what- 
ever was done by way of making such 
a holocaust an impossibility. I except 
here only the Royal Navy. The proven 
perils to the still unfinished naval base 
and docks were immediately taken in 
hand, and certainly such a raid as 
that above sketched was made im- 
practicable forthwith. But, for the 
rest, no special steps have been taken ; 
oblivion reigns again. A single Indian 
watchman continues to be responsible 
throughout the dark hours nightly for 
the main stock of Air Force aviation 
spirit. The electrical power to every 
workshop in the island and all our 
lighting remains within reach of any 
evilly disposed. The challenged civil 
utility services slumber on. The dust 
dies down. Will anyone deny it? 
Quem Deus vult perdere, prius—what is 
the Latin for to make, to cause to be, 
conceited ...2” 


And so the end of these Letters from 
Singapore, nothing here being written 
in malice or ill-naturedly, nor yet, you 
must believe, being ‘made up’ nor 
forged in the light of after events; 
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but the truth which as much deserves 
recording as will the story of our 
thousands of soldiers who, when the 
hour of trial came, found all things 
against them and little hope of victory. 
They paid with their bodies for the 
faults and omissions of past com- 
manders, Governments, and, yes, the 
public, that let the golden hours go 
by and recked not of the enemy lying 
over against them. But now it is for 
the future to learn in lessons from the 
past ; for us to discover an imagination 
and a vision wanting, of late years, in 
our administrators, civil and military, 
in the face of a hideous danger. 

Mark this. In but few months from 
their successful entry into possession 
of the peninsula, the Japanese in his 
tens and hundreds of thousands, will 
have swarmed into the Malay States. 
Planters, miners and prospectors, sur- 
veyors and engineers, experts and 
functionaries of every kind, with their 
families—such is the plan—are without 
a doubt now descending upon and popu- 
lating the estates, mines, and works left 
by Europeans ; deporting, or in other 
ways ridding themselves of, Chinese 
landowners and labourers. In nowise 
waiting for the decision of the war or 
the conveniences of transportation, 
within a surprisingly short period 
Malaya (a very different story to 
Manchuria) will have been salted with 
@ carefully selected agricultural, indus- 
trial, and technical tenantry. 

In this manner, subtly, against a 
possible day of negotiation by counters 
in a war-weary world, Malaya, failing 
a complete triumph, is to be ear-marked 
as obviously a Japanese sphere. 
Because the delicate predicament of 
the Native States rulers must also be 
borne in mind. Whose protection would 
be invited in such circumstances ? 

It is now that every man, woman, 
and child, whose home and life was 
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there, should get together and vow that, 
come what may, public opinion and 
national policy shall ensure that we 
regain Malaya and Singaporc. Must we 
sit back, suffering our losses and waiting 
individually, and therefore powerlessly, 
for the obnubilations of round-table 
conferences, wobbly Versailles, or im- 
potent League of Nations, to decide 
whether we and our Empire are to lose 
hold of this rich principality. 

We have been caught napping, every. 
one of us: civilians in self-indulgent 
blind contentment with present pros. 
perity ; soldiers in conceited com- 
placency and underestimation of a 
virile and purposeful people; govern- 
ment in abstractions and absorptions 
of disarmament in a world still of 
cannibals and tiger-peoples. We ueed 
@® new spring of youth within uw, 
animating our present war effort, 
Shall the Germans with their Jugend, 
Japan with her descent from sun- 
goddesses and other heavenly bodies, 
have @ monopoly of enthusiasm, of 
all the vehemence and inspiration? 
Not enough that we are all doing 
something for the war. We have to 
match the purposefulness of this race 
of ravishers and murderers of civilians 
and prisoners, backstabbers at Pearl 
Harbour and Hongkong. If: Patriot- 
ism is not enough, neither is Endurance, 
neither is Fortitude, neither is Disci- 
pline. We lack the spirit, the fervour, 
the fume, of last war. Let us come 
together under a banner of the Defeated 
(for that we have been): the old China 
Hand who has lost everything in the 
Far East ; Hongkong (that has her own 
very special return to claim); Malays 
and Singapore; Burma fugitives across 
swamps and jungle before the invading 
hordes—come together, join hands and 
say: We will not rest until our Empire 
be restored back to us in full, and our 
lands cleared of this people. 
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